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“TEN If 
WASEDIARIKS 


“_ BEGINS 
V> 


Full of Splendid Sunday Reading. 


November, 1905. 


The Oldest and Best. 


ADAMS’ 
FURNITURE 


“ Having made a fresi: 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all 
housewives.” 

THE QUEEN. 


For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 


=== POLISH 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


“IT IS ABLE TO 
SUPPORT LIFE." 
—Lancet 





ONE CUP 


pLasman 


COCOA 


Contains more nourishment than 
10 cups of any ordinary Cocoa, 
and is absolutely free from 
V Chemicals. 
In tins, 9d., 1/4, and 2/6. 








ASK FOR 


Fry's 
“FIVE BOYS” - - 
MILK CHOCOLATE. 


** Unrivalled as a Chocolate Confection.” 
—Medical Magazine. 


BRITISH MILK & BRITISH LABOUR. 


’M THE DOCTOR. 


I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
I cure CONSTIPATION 
I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
I am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 
I am known as 
Whelipton’s Pills 


7i4d., 1/1%, 2/9. Of all Chemists. 
WHELPTON, 4, Crane Court, 





























Fleet Street, E.C. 5209 

















Connoisseurs of COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 





than ordinary COFFEE. 















wera POLISH 





MADE IN PASTE AND LIQUID FORM. 
THE ‘‘MATCHLESS”’’ METAL POLISH Co., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


is not one of those Foreign importa- 
tions the use of which makes your 
metals worse than before, wearing 
theirsurfaceand poisoning your hands. 
It is an honest British product, 
giving a full, lasting brilliancy, and 
is free from Acid, Poison, and Grit 
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G. F. NELSON, 19, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
















Makers to 
H.M. THE KING. 





“Makers to 
ij THE PEOPLE.” 
{ 
4 is never more dainty and inviting than 
nightcap.” when the table is graced with a few 
delicious cakes and little tea scones, 
For a soothing cup before so easily made at home by using 
, retiring, try Brown & Polson’s raising powder 





“Paisley 
Flour’ 


(Trade Mark) 











Judge for yourself by trying 
Mondamin Cake, Jam Sandwich, 
Shortbread, Paisley Rolls, etc. The 
little luxuries thus attainable are 
appreciated in all homes. 


Recipes with every 34d. and 7d. 
packet. More for the asking 














H in itself presents no difficulties, but to obtain tne tuliest | | an n e | ette. 
} value for the cash is the difficulty of most purchasers. 


We offer you the solution. Unlike other Ring Manufac- 


If purchasers of this useful material for under- 
turers, we do not supply our goods to the wholesale or wear all the year round would buy the best 
retail houses, but ell direct to the public at factory cost, English make, which can be obtained from all 
om ; oe - ——— ma SOOCHES, leading Drapers, they would avoid the risks they 
CHAINS, PINS, BRACELETS, WATCHES, SILVER & undoubtedly run with the Inferior qualities of 
ELECTRO PLATE, etc., etc., at prices unequalled e 


anywhere. All Gems are guaranteed genuine, and 


Gold has the Hall Mark upon it, and any article H orroc kses’ 
bought may be exchanged if not approved. 


Before iANDSOME. write or call for our 


HANDSOME CATALOGUE 
be atte Seas, -— offers the choicest selection. It is Flan nelettes 
ours fo Ss i y, @ i 
ak s ENT “POST FREE. made by the manufacturers oS the celebrated Longcloths, 
GRENFELL FRAZIER & oo 2 wills and Sheetings, 
(Dept. 50), 2a. 14, 16, Edgware Road, Marble are the best and safest. 


“ HORROCKSES” stamped on selvedgeevery 5 yds. 
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The Oldest and Best. 


“ Having made a fresi, 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all 
housewives.” 

THE QuEEN 


BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


For FURNITURE, BROWN 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- Ph} LISH 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
GOODS. 
“IT IS ABLE TO 
SUPPORT LIFE." 
—Lancet 





COCOA 


Contains more nourishment than 

10 cups of any ordinary Cocoa, 

and is absolutely free from 
Chemicals. 


In tins, 9d., 1/4, and 2/6. 








ASK FOR 


Fry's 
“FIVE BOYS” - 
MILK CHOCOLATE. 


**Unrivalled as a Chocolate Confection.” 
—Medical Magazine. 


BRITISH MILK & BRITISH LABOUR. 

















’M THE DOCTOR. 


I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
I cure CONSTIPATION 
I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
I am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 
I am known as 
_.Whelpton’ s Pills 


Mod., 1/1%, 2/9. Of all Chemists. 
WHELPTON: 4, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, B.C. 5209 





























Connoisseurs of COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 








than ordinary COFFEE. 





In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
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METAL P OLISH 









is not one of those Foreign importa- 
tions the use of which makes your 
metals worse than before, wearing 
theirsurfaceand poisoning your hands. 
It is an honest British product, 
giving a full, lasting brilliancy, and 
is free from Acid, Poison, and Grit 


MADE IN PASTE AND LIQUID FORM. 
THE ‘‘MATCHLESS”’ METAL POLISH Co., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 

















All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements should be addressed to 
G. F. NELSON, 19, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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Makers to 
H.M. THE KING, 
“Makers to 
THE PEOPLE.” 





is never more dainty and inviting than 
when the table is graced with a few 
delicious cakes and little tea scones, 
so easily made at home by using 
Brown & Polson’s raising powder 


7 o" -* 
“Makes a capital 
nightcap.” 


For a soothing cup before 
retiring, try 


et 


owmliie’s | | |‘ Daisley 














Flour’’ 


(Trade Mark) 


Judge for yourself by trying 
Mondamin Cake, Jam Sandwich, 
Shortbread, Paisley Rolls, etc. The 
little luxuries thus attainable are 
appreciated in all homes. 


Recipes with every 3}d. and 7d. 
packet. More for the asking 





















Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful material for under- 
wear all the year round would buy the best 
Bagieh make, which can be obtained from all 
leading Drapers, they would avoid the risks they 
undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of 


in itself presents no difficulties, but to ovtain the tuliest 
value for the cash is the difficulty of most purchasers. 
We offer you the solution. Unlike other Ring Manufac- 
turers, we do not supply our goods to the w olesale or 
retail houses, but call dinect to the publicat factory cost, 
thus ensuring the maximum of value to our customers. 

We supply every kind of ere BROOCHES, 
CHAINS, PINS, BRACELETS, WATCHES, SILVER & 











ELECTRO PLATE, etc., etc., at prices unequalled Flannelette. 

anywhere. All Gems are guaranteed genuine, and 9 
Gold has the Hall Mark upon it, and any article orroc Ses 
bought may be exchanged if not approved. 








Before purchasing elsewhere, write or call for our 

HANDSOME CATALOGUE | 
beantifully illustrated, and offers the choicest selection. It is 
yours for the aski 


ng, and i 
SENT? OSZ. FREE 
(Dept. so), 2a. 14, 16, Edgware Road, Marble Arch, London. 


Flannelettes 


made by the manufacturers of the celebrated Longcloths, 
2 wills and Sheetings, 


are the best and safest. 
“HORROCKSES” stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 










































The City Missionary 6. on ccc an reonlee where he 


expounds the Holy Scriptures; whilst 126 
SPECIAL MISSIONARIES are appointed to Cabmen, Coalies, Omnibus- 
men, Canal Boatmes, Navvies, Gas-workers, Railwaymen, Dockers, &c., 
including 26 to the Landlords, Birmen, and Customers 
in over 8,000 Public-houses, and 24 
who visit solely among the 
Welsh, Jews, and 
Foreigners in : 
London. - 


It is one 
of the oldest of 
the Home Missionary 
Societies, having been founded 
by David Nasmith in 1835. 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 


Treasurer: F. A. BEvAN; Esq. 
vies: Rev. T. S. Hutcuinson, M.A.; Rev. Ropert Dawson, B.A. 
Bankers : Messrs. BarcLay & Co., Lt 















Secreta 











Offices: 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 











LADIES, MARK WELL! 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 

KIND IS PREFERRED. ciriintnents tor Superior Excellence. A Rl KI H | | 4 
FRE with enlarged 1s. size, a LINEN STRETCHER. 


SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES; or post free, 6 or 12 stamps, from SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 








TINS II: Everything is 
Interesting— 








There is nothing to miss in 
GOOD WORDS, the brightest 
of all Magazines for Home 
Reading. The November 


THE WORST COUGH Number—the first of a New 


Volume —is now on. sale, 
price Gd. 


The Great Christmas Number 


of 
“The Sunday Magazine” 


will provide a wonderful Literary 

and Pictorial Feast for the Festive 

Season. On sale November 25th, 
but order your copy to-day. 

















: The Sunday Magazine 
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A REMARKABLE 


GS 


INVENTION: YY 


DAYLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


has 
simplified 


ODAK PHOTOGRAPHY 

been synonymous with photography 
improved. 

Step by step, the inventive genius of the Kodak Company 

has cleared away those obstacles, the dark - 


always 
and 


apparatus, etc., which have acted as a deterrent to would-be 
photographers, and so completely have their inventions been 
based upon the most advanced scientific methods that the 


prejudices of advanced workers of the old school have been 
gradually overcome, and Kodak cameras and _ photographic 
materials to-day set the standard of quality to the world. 

One of the longest strides towards the Kodak ideal was the 
introduction of the well-known daylight loading and unloading 
system, a method which appealed irresistibly to the practised 
worl er, and won over many thousands who were hesitating to 
take up photography. 

One may carry a Folding Kodak Camera in one 
pocket and six spools of the Kodak N.C. (non- 
curling) film, with a picture-taking capacity of 72 
exposures similar to the figure in another with no 
inconvenience, and can charge and recharge the 
Sodak in the midst of a walk, without even going 
indoors. 

The next step was to get rid of the dark-room 
for. developing, and after constant experiment the 
new Kodak Daylight Developing Machine was 
invented. With the aid of this remarkable inven- 
tion the pictures we have taken can be safely de- 
veloped in broad daylight, anywhere, without mess 
or worry. 





A SPOOL The roll of film is fastened in a wooden box, 
OF FILM. and completely enveloped in a red celluloid band 
by merely turning a handle. The reel containing 

the film, which is now roMed up in the celluloid band and abso- 


room, cumbersome | 








\ 


lutely protected from the light, is removed to a tank, 
filled with 
below). 
Here it is left for twenty minutes, and beyond occasionally 
The operator 


possesses 


previously 


the necessary developing solution (see illustration 


turning it upside down, no attention is required. 
can smoke his pipe, read his book, or, if he 
or three tanks, he can be 
developing two or three 
rolls of film at the same 
time. 

Experience has demon- 
strated that the results 
obtained by this method 
of developing roll films 
are in every way superior 
to those produced in the 
old way. Clear, bright 
negatives, free from finger- 
markings, scratches, stains, and patches, are 
obtained with a facility unknown to ordi- 
nary methods, and uneven development is a 
thing of the past. 

Any reader who wishes to satisfy himself 
as to the perfect results to be obtained by 
the process has only to call at any of the 
numerous Kodak depots in order to see the 
process at work. 

Thousands of these machines are to-day 
in use, and the demand is constantly grow- 
ing. 

A booklet giving full details will be sent. promptly to anyone 
sending postcard to 

Derr. 


two 






6p, oF Kopak, Ltp., 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

















“WNFANTS NEITHER FRETFUL NOR WaKerULES 





Milk Food No. 2. 


From 38 to 6 months. 


Milk Food No. 1. 


From birth to 3 months. 


Malted Food No. 3. 


From 6 months upwards. 


A progressive dietary suited to the growing digestive powers, 
The Milk Foods are as easy of digestion as maternal milk, 


and promote vigorous and healthy growth. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., London, 
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@rpet QG sweeper 
SIX GOOD POINTS. 

British make. 

Simplicity itself,cannot cet out of order. 

Costs but a trifle more than a goud 

carpet brush, 

Embodies seve ralspecial improvements 

Does not rob the carpet of ite nap. 

6. Most attractive in appearance. 

Ofall Ironmongers, Stores, and Fareichers, 

If any difficulty, send name of dealer aud 

66 direct to Sole Makers— 


HENRY WALLWORK & Co. Ltd., 
MANCHESTER. 
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ANSUMPT/ 


HMA 
COG 






See NEW BOOK on CONSUMPTION, etc., by 
G. T. CONGREVE, 6d. post free from 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, 8.E. 



































Books The Books 


to World's Bs 
Read. | Best Books. — 


























Beautiful Type. Perfect Binding. Permanent Paper. 


Harmsworth 


I/- Library 


NET EACH. 








Now Selling Everywhere. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
AND 


THE HARMSWORTH LIBRARY. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has done more than any other man to 
promote Free Libraries in the United Kingdom. 


The Harmsworth Library seeks to provide a splendid Library of the 
world’s best books for every home in the country. It is better to have the 
books you want to read in your own home than to borrow them. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE agrees in this. He has seen the 
Harmsworth Library, and says he is 
‘delighted to find the print so good, and wonders how one shilling 
can buy such books. It is,’’ he says, ‘‘all important for the working 
classes to have small choice Libraries of their own if possible.’’ 


Buy your Copies at once. 
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2 can be regained with certainty and ease by any stout person who will continue for 
7 a time the harmless, pleasant, and simple Antipon treatment, which has lastingly 
a cured so many thousands of grateful men and women of the distressing affliction 
at Obesity, however severe the cases have been. This is no specious and misleading 
it statement, but a positive fact, as can be proved by a perusal of thé numberless 
var letters that have been received by the Antipon Company, and which are 
8 scrupulously preserved for examination, if desired, at their offices. Antipon is at 
o 8 once a tonic of the highest value and a fat absorbent of unique power. Its action 
4 : 71: P . . 
a is twofold. Whilst gradually absorbing the superfluous and the diseased fatty 
ot deposits—not only the uncomely surface fat, but the dangerous internal masses of is 
a! fatty matter that interfere with the free natural action of the heart and other vital 2? 
. organs—it promotes a healthy appetite and assists digestion, assimilation, and > 
1 nutrition. The subject under treatment is therefore getting stronger all the time, 4 
4 muscular development is renewed, the nervous system is refortified, perfect health 4 
+ is gradually restored. ‘ When the short course of Antipon treatment is completed a 
= the subject is a new being, full of energy and good spirits, with renewed grace and - 
. ease of movement, a spring in the step, alert and vigorous; in a word, years “+ 
a younger in appearance and condition: eating well, sleeping well, working well, 4 
x and enjoying healthy outdoor sports and pastimes with all the delight of youth. + 
% Within a day and a night of first dose, the weighing machine, which should always . 
x be used as a test throughout the treatment, will prove a reduction of 8 oz. to 3 Ib., 2 
according to circumstances ; this is followed by a reliable daily reduction until the “. 
i subject is restored to normal weight and graceful proportions. The cure is a lasting 





one, because the disheartening tendency to put on flesh is destroyed. Hence the 
enormous success of Antipon, which requires no other help than good nourish 
ment and plenty of it. There are no semi-starving dietary restrictions: Antipon 
has nothing in common with the old-time methods that starved and drugged 
and sweated the unfortunate patient into a condition of extreme weakness and 













destroyed the muscles as well as the fat. Antipon is a palatably tart liquid, 7 
containing none but entirely harmless vegetable ingredients, and can be taken at all x 


times without the least physical discomfort. Stout persons nowadays cannot afford 
to neglect so safe, so pleasant, and so economical a cure for their distressing 
complaint. 
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Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c. ; 
or, should any difficulty arise, may be had (on sending amount) post free, privately 
packed, direct from the sole manufacturers, The Antipen Company, 13, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, London, W.C 
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s 

Colonial Readers of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE will be glad to know that Antipon is stocked by Wholesaie 

Druggists in Australasia, South Africa, Canada, India, &c., and may always be obtained by ordering through a lécal 
Chemist or Stores in any part of the world. 








Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S=———— 


CHLORODYNE 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 
GENUINE. 


The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 

. BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 


Etc. 




















Everybody can 
write easily and 
fluently by using 


the 

*‘ JEWEL” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
It is the Ideal of efficiency, 
combines all the latest improve- 
ments. Fitted with best quality 
r4ct. Gold Nib. 

Price Complete, post paid, chased, 
5/-; mounted and chased, 7/6. 
“CALTON” STYLO PEN, 3. 

Of Stationers or Sole Makers . . 
JEWEL PEN CO., Dept. 113, 
102, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 








Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 
1 1%, 29, & 46 each. 


F R E E Seeks Mores _ THIS NEW 
icngmatonet-” §-s PYAINTY¥ SAMPLE BOX. 


A Sample of the most wonderful Food Beverage ever introduced will 
be sent you in a new dainty imitation oxydised silver sample box 
without any cost whatever. This exceptional offer is made to introduce 
the undoubted merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. We know from 
experience that a trial will make you a regu.ar customer. 


Address (a Postcard will do) 
VI-COCOA, LIMITED, ; 
60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
Beautiful Presentation Photogravures Free. 


Particulars of a magnificent free offer of Beautiful Tresentation 
Photogravures, 30 inches by 22 inches, will be forwarded with each 
sample. This unprecedented offer is made as a means of introducing 
so palatabie and invigorative a preparation into every home. You are 
invited to write without delay, as the number of applications is 
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The College provides its 
students with such Musical, 
General, and Physical Edu- 
cation as enables 89 per 
cent. of those com- 
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Rheumatism. 


> The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 

ANNUAL SUG- lumbegs, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 

SCRIPTICNS at once relieved by rubbing with Emediey's 

*% amounting to at Chiliia Paste, aid if applied when the 

least £2,000, fizst symptoms appear one application will 

4), usually effect a complete cure, and avert 

URGENTLY what might otherwise be a severe illness. 

S; In 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
> NEEDED. chemisis, or post free from 

oi Bankers : Messrs. Barclay & Co. HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 

Ss Dr. F, J. CAMPBELL, 


Principal, 
72, Westow Street, 
Upper Norwood, 


Smedley’s 
hone tora Paste. 
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| Nothing so Soothing 













to a Babe’s sensitive sKin as 


Wright’s Coal Tar S$ oap. 


It makes it as soft as velvet, and protects from all infection. 


THE NURSERY SOAP. 44. per rovie. 
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You're down; you have no chance of improving your position, your 
pay, if you remain as you are. Let us alter this for you. We can train 
you by post, direct to your home, in your spare time, at little cost to your- 
self, to become an Electrical Engineer. Enter this paying profession, 
and it means money in your pocket. 


WE CAN LIFT YOU 10 A GOD POSITION 


as an Electrical Engineer. We have done this for thousands, 
and can do the same for you. This is an opportunity too 
good to miss. We prove our statements. Write to-day 
for our FREE book, ‘‘ How to Become ar Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineer.” It tells you the story of success. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 


132, Norwich House, Southampton Street, 
Holborn, London, 
































BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
o BEEF 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaustion 
from any cause. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., MAYFAIR, W. 


AYMAN’ — 
BALSAM COUGH: COLD 
For 35 Years. 
Prive 9}4., 1/-, 2/6 (P. P. 3d, extra). 15, Albemarle 8t., B.C. 
Mr. T. Bell, New Inn Yard, Kendal, wrtt-s : 
i int ding. Several of my family 
* suffering from Cold aad Hoarseness. 
its EFFICACY was REMARKABLE 
in each case."—.'an. 15, 1905. 






WE INVITE 
all who use @ pen to 
ifispect the New Home and 
Latest Examples of the famous 


‘SWAN Fountain Pen 


79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 


‘Branches - 93. Cheapside, EC ; 95a, Regent Street 
W., LONDON ; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; 





























If you can't call, write for catalogue. 
All hands suited. Prices from 


10s. 6d. 
















WHIT E?’S moc.nain patent Lever TRUSS 
Highly recommended by Medical Men. No Steel in Band. 
Buective and «ight. Byually comfortable 
in au erect or reclining pusil Consulta- 
tions «nd Price Liste free. Lusist on having 
White's Truss. Jhose b arin, the L0.'s name 
arealo ong 
All kinds of ELASTIC GOODS, BELTS, &c. 
Not sold tu the stoves ‘Aimy @ Nav., «¢.) 

Wartr’s Moc-Maix Patent Lever Tavs» Co., Lro., 














98, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus Est. O years. 
La y O nau'tart Ei tm mt thie Ma a ine, 











STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 
CREAM 


Produces the best possible polish 
in tice least possible time. 
Does not stick or finger mark. 
MADE BY 


Stephenson Bros., Ltd.. BRADFORD. 
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A Pretty Puritan 


Fioma drawing by A. F. 


Fi Anson 






























By Charles Cook, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Prisons of the World,” &c. 


Pe poaibly mo more than most men ; 


possibly more oft than any man; 
and though not “ for righteousness’ 
sake,”’ yet truly for a righteous cause—— 

But here is the story, and my readers 

shall judge. 

Particularly interested in the work of 
criminal reformation, I had obtained 
permission from the Home Office, and 
went the round of all the English convict 
prisons, and then to all the London 
gaols, with the object of observing the 
outcome of our prison discipline. 

I crossed the Irish Channel, and visited 
the prisons of Ireland; and from Belfast 
to Bantry Bay, and from Cork to Coler- 
aine, saw all I could see of the inside of 
our penal institutions in the Emerald 
Isle, not forgetting Kilmainham, where 
the five “ Invincibles’’ were hanged for 
the Phoenix Park murders. It was of 
this place that Parnell said, in the House 
of Commons, “ Kilmainham is a palace.”’ 

Then came a trip to Scotland, where I 
much enjoyed the visits paid to Calton 
Gaol, Edinburgh, and the larger prison 
of Glasgow. 

In a word, I came to the conclusion that 
in our English system of prison discipline 
there was nothing whatever calculated 
to reform men, much less convert them. 
The Rev. Mr. Maxwell, late chaplain to a 
London prison, said: ‘Our present 
system turns men out of prison either 
confirmed idiots or desperate villains.”’ 

Another well-known chaplain asks: 
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article 
Mr.Cook 
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tographs on 
this page 
show the en- 
trances to 
threa Lon- 
don prison: 

Newvate 
(now pulled 
down), and 
those of Pen- 
tonville, 
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and Worm- 
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Scrubds 





“Why are our prisons failures?” I 
beg to supply the answer. “‘ Because 
the Gospel of the grace of God is so 
seldom preached in them, and the dis- 
cipline severe to a fault.” 
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Happily, the Home Office is seeing its 
nistake, for there is evidence of a desire 
to remedy the harsher treatment, whilst 
the permitting of ‘special missions,” 
where the preachers are drawn from the 
working classes, is a token of good, and 
from my own knowledge has resulted 
in the conversion of a large number 
of prisoners. 

Next in order came the prisons of 
France, and at that time Paris had ten 
huge prisons, each containing about 
1,000 inmates. All these I entered. My 
letter from our own Secretary of State, 
with an introduction from the British 
Ambassador, soon procured me a permit 
from the Minister of the Interior, and, 
beginning with La Roquette—the New- 
gate of Paris—I finished with the Con- 
ciergerie, the whilom abode of Royalty. 

I made the discovery that in no prison 





Mr. Charles Cook has often preached from the “bridge’* of a prison 


corridor. 





The cells will be seen on either side of the three floors 
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in Paris, nor in any gaol in France that | 
visited, was there a single copy of the 
New Testament; and, indeed, the same 
thing applies to nearly all Europe. In 
distinctly Protestant lands I did find the 
prisoners had Bibles, but nowhere else. 

I therefore laid myself out to visit as 
many lands as possible, and to leave in 
the cell of the prisoner a copy of the 
Word of God in his own tongue, and then 
and there started in Paris, and succeeded 
in giving away a large number of Testa- 
ments. And thus, after many years of 
prison visitation in both hemispheres, 
with many countries visited 
visited ; after three journeys into Africa 
—once as far as the Soudan—and several 
trips to the American Continent, and the 
retracing of my steps in the lands of the 
Tsar, I have naturally seen some strange 


sights, had some queer adventures, and! 
some of) 


rubbed shoulders with 
the greatest villains and murderers 
to be met with on this fair earth 
of ours. 

Some of the places visited and 
the people met with stand out 
prominently in memory from the 
dark background of my experi- 
ence, and of the most striking | 
would here tell briefly. 

One of the saddest sights I ever 
witnessed was in Athens, the city 
of which one wrote : 


“Look! On the A®%gean shore 
a city stands ; 

Built nobly. Pure the air and 
light the soil.” 


Alas, when I visited the chief 
prison and saw the filth and dirt 
and crowded state of the wards, 
I could have wished that some 
of the departed worthies of ancient 
Athens might have seen the dirt 
and degradation I gazed upon! 

A room twenty feet square 
contained twenty men, one of 
whom was dying. All were 
squatted on the floor; there 
were no seats, and no windows 
which could open, and _ the 
stench was horrible. That very 
day three poor wretches escaped 
from this pestilential place, one 


and re- | 
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An Egyptian prisoner appealing to the Governor of a prison for his release 


of whom was recaptured 
ironed. 

No work of any kind was allotted to 
the inmates, no books had they to read. I 
was enabled to supply all the prisoners 
with coffee, and then handed to all a 
copy of the Scriptures in modern Greek. 

I afterwards wrote to the authorities 
and complained of the condition of the 
prison. At the time no answer was 
vouchsafed ; but a few years later a new 
prison was erected which would do 
honour to any country aiming at prison 
reform. 

In 1884 I visited Egypt, and travelled 
from the seaboard to the Soudan, visiting 
the prisons en route ; and though England 
was doing wonders in working the much- 
needed reforms, yet the prisons were in a 
dreadful state. 

Mr. Clifford Lloyd was at that time 
in office, and I wrote to him, asking if 
certain things which I had heard were 
true, 

On writing to me, among other things 
he said : ‘‘ Believe me, all my sympathies 


and heavily 
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are with this downtrodden people. | 
found 1,300 prisoners in Egypt awaiting 
trial, and many of them have 

waiting six years and nine months.” 

As we left Cairo and journeyed up the 
Nile the prisons were very much worse—- 
men living and sleeping in rooms which 
were built directly over cesspools. There 
were in our company two M.P.’s, Colonel 
Duncan, Geigler Pasha (Gordon’s col- 
league), and Ollivier Pain—who, in his mad 
attempt to reach the Mahdi, eventually 
left his bones to bleach on the road to 
Omdurman. 

General Gordon was only a fortnight 
ahead of us, on his memorable journey 
to Khartoum, on reaching which he 
quickly sent down to Phile a large num- 
ber of refugees, Colonel Duncan being 
appointed to receive them and forward 
them on to Cairo. 

The colonel said to me one day, as we 
were talking over the matter: ‘“ Ah, 
Mr. Cook, it is better to make history than 
to write it!” 

I little thought at the time how soon 


bee } 
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both 
those 
gallant 
men 
would 
have 
finished 
their 
life’s 
course ! 

On entering one prison, Al Assiouh, an 
Arab approached me with a petition, 
and prayed me to intercede for him. He 
was under sentence of death. He had 
struck a man for killing his sister. And 
the governor said : 

“He has been unjustly condemned, 
but I can do nothing. I must carry out 
my orders and execute him.”’ 

We, however, dared to stay the execu- 
tion; and, after reaching Cairo, wrote to 
the Khedive petitioning for the man’s 
life, and protesting against men being 
kept in gaol for years awaiting trial. 

I might add that whenever we found 
the prisoners could read we supplied them 
with the Scriptures in Arabic ; and those 
who could not read gathered round and 
listened to the story of a Saviour’s love 
from their fellow-prisoners’ lips. 

A week or so later I read in “ The 
Times’’: “His Highness the Khedive has 
released 150 of the untried prisoners, and 
the rest are to follow.” 


A pathetic interview between a convict and 


his wife. Bars and a warder separate 


them 





Of all the prisons I have visited, 
however, those of Morocco are “‘far and 
away’ the worst. I found men starving ; 
no food or water being supplied to them 
by the Government. And when I had 
supplied the two prisons of Tangier 
with bread and grapes there was not 
another loaf to be bought in the city. 

I was enabled to pay one prisoner’s 
debts. He was a worthy man, and I was 
thankful to redeem him ; but it took some 
time, as a prisoner has to pay the soldier 
who arrests him, the warders who watch 
him, and for the use of the chains that 
secure him. 

Hundreds of men were huddled in 
filthy dungeons reeking with foul odours. 
Many of them lacked an arm or a hand. 
These had been lopped off, and the 
stumps dipped in boiling pitch to stop 
the bleeding, and then bound up. ! 
know of one man who was falsely accusea 
and thrust into this prison. He was 
there gashed with a huge knife in his 
arms and legs, the wounds filled with salt, 
and the prisoner then packed in a basket 
and sent into an inland town lest an 
English gentleman living near should 
take means to get him released. 

But travel inland in Morocco, and you 
will see dungeons containing men so bare 
of clothing that they literally wear only 
the massive chains and iron collars which 
fasten them to the wall. Many of these 
prisons are underground, and as one said 
who had been in them: ‘ In winter cold 
and burning summer heat, and want of 
air, often covered with insects, lie hopeless 
and helpless numbers of our fellow-beings, 
three-quarters of whom I am assured were 
innocent.” 

Jue poor captive, while being trans- 
ferred to another prison heavily ironed, 
fell from his camel and broke h’s 
thigh. He had to ride thirteen days 
with his broken limb, as no governor 
would allow the irons to be taken off, 
without which it could not be set. 

Influence from Christian friends at 
last prevailed. The broken bone was 
set,and a much-needed garment was given 
the poor sufferer, who in his unbounded 
gratitude exclaimed: ‘“‘May the Lord 


dress you in the dress of His righteous- 
ness ! 


"? 
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When visiting the late Sir William Kirby 
Green in Tangier, who was then the 
British Ambassador to Morocco, and 
who considerably helped me, he remarked : 
“The prisons of Morocco are hopeless 
and heartbreaking. Why, the Sultan said 
to me: ‘It is cheaper for me to let my 
prisoners die of starvation than pay the 
butcher’s bill to have them killed.’ ”’ 

Surely we do well to pray: “ Let the 
sighing of the prisoner come _ before 
Thee.”’ 

My journeys through Russia brought 
me into contact with the cruelty and 
despotism of those who are responsible 
for the Russian penal code. 

Personally they were very kind to me. 
When they un- 
derstood that my ~ 
object was 
purely spiritual 
they gave me a 
permit allowing 
me ‘“‘to visit 
their prisons, to 
preach to all the 
prisoners, and to 
give away the 
Scriptures.” My 
friends smiled 
when I reached 
St. Petersburg, 
and prophesied I 
should never be 
allowed _ inside. 
“George Kennan 
has so exposed 
the Russian pri- 
sons that it will 
be impossible for 
you to get in. 
Why, even our 
friend Mr. Stead 
was not allowed 
insomeof them,” 
they said. 

‘Ah, well,” I 
remarked, “I am 
not a newspaper 
editor, and per- 
haps they will 
let me through.” 
I was able to 
Visit all the 
prisons in St. 


I was able to visit all the prisons in St. Petersburg and 
supply the inmates with Testaments, after preaching the . _ ay ne 
Gospel in all the workshops and yards ng : You will find 
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Petersburg and supply the inmates with 
Testaments, after preaching the Gospel 
in all the workshops and yards. I 
then went to Moscow, where I spent 
two days giving away books to the 
inmates of the gaols. In the large 
forwarding prison of Moscow, through 
which 40,000 prisoners annually pass 
on their way to Siberia, I gave the last 
Testament away I had. 

‘For God’s sake give me one!”’ cried 
an exile whose head, being half shaved, 
told me he was bound for Siberia. 

‘Oh, if there had only been one more 
I should have had it!” said another poor 


prisoner, who stood next the man who had 
taken the last book. 


I had spent all my 






money and exhaust- 
ed the large stock of 
Testaments at the 
depot. 

Hurrying back to 
England, I lectured 
on ‘‘ The Prisons of 
the World,” and 
earned sufficient 
money to take me 
back again with 
more books. And 
when I reached Mos- 
cow, Prince Galitzin 
smiled as he handed 
me my permits, say- 
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4,000 in the large prison, 2,000 in the 
next, and about 1,000 each in the other 
five gaols.” 

About 1,000,000 prisoners are annually 
sentenced in Europe, costing something 
over £{10,000,000. Russia certainly con- 
tributes a fair proportion. 

Whilst staying in Moscow an English 
friend said to me: “‘A few years ago 
I missed from my office a young maa 
who was there employed. Two years later 
he entered the office. 

““Tvan,’ said I, ‘is that you? Where 
have you been ?’ 

“*]T have been in the fortress on the 
Neva, and confined in a cell measuring 
three arshines by two—{an arshine is 
twenty-eight inches]—and have never left 
that place till now. I have three days to 
say good-bye to my friends, and then I 
have to be deported to Siberia,’ answered 
the man.”’ 

My friend assured me he looked nearly 
twenty years older than when he last saw 
him. He was arrested merely on sus- 
picion, and never had even the semblance 
of a trial. His brother was also arrested 
on the eve of his wedding, and similarly 
treated. 

When visiting the fortress spoken of, 
the daughter of the governor said to me: 
‘No one but my father ever sees any of 
the prisoners in this place.” 

Many are the dangers I have incurred 
during my visits abroad. On my journey 







to Egypt one friend travelling with me 
died of fever, a second contracted ophthal- 
mia, and whom I had to leave in Athens 
blind, a third was seized with what was 
thought to be cholera, and I alone came 
through unharmed. 

Whilst travelling in Morocco several 
Europeans were murdered, and the two 
English officers who accompanied me 
from Gibraltar suffered considerably as 
we journeyed through storm and tempest. 
There are no roads or vehicles of any 
description, and we had been wet through 
several times one day, and ended by being 
taken captives by Spanish soldiers—as 
we crossed the frontier of Ceuta—who 
could not read our permits. However, 
on reaching one of the hill fortresses, 
where an educated officer was in charge, 
we were set free, with apologies. 

Coming home through Spain, after 
having gone through the prisons preaching 
the Gospel, and leaving behind me the 
priceless Word of God, I contracted— 
cither in the Spanish or Moroccan prisons— 
gaol-fever, which clung to me for three 
months. 

When I was in America, in 1893, over 
one thousand persons w-re killed on the 
railways between New York and Chicago ; 
and as I was visiting Joliet, the State 
prison of Illinois, I was in the very thick 
of all the smashes. Not a line that I 
travelled on but what an accident had 
occurred. And on my journey homeward 
we ran through the smoking ruins of the 
collision in which ‘“ Hell-fire Jackson ”’ 
and his son were both killed, Jackson 





Russian convicts at work on the banks of a river. 
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being considered the most reckless engine- 


IN PRISONS OFT 9 
Whitechapel and Penge murders; the 
last two were at Woking when I last 


driver in all America. 

I felt a little safer when I stepped 
on board the Cunard liner Lucania ; 
but, alas, we struck the record storm 
of the century, and rolled at an angle of 
45° with a rebound of 44°, and only 
reached the Channel to see seven 
ships go down round us, and to find 
that on that awful night, so terrific 
had been the hurricane, that at 
Lloyds’ there were posted as lost in 
one day 144 wrecks! But “ All’s 
well that ends well,’ and home was 
reached once more. 

Naturally 1 have met many 
notable prisoners both at home and 
abroad. At Portsmouth I saw Arthur 
Orton, the Tichborne claimant, who 
cost the country £92,000. He was 
engaged in sawing up wood, and did 
not appear quite so big as when last 
seen in private life. He was the 
only prisoner I ever knew who was 
measured for a convict suit. 

In the same prison I saw Benson, 
of the ‘Turf frauds.”’ He was then 
in the “ Doctor’s party,’ but was 
subsequently turned out as a 
‘““malingerer.””’ He commenced his 
prison life by attempting suicide in 
Newgate, and accomplished it in a 
prison in America. He wasa cultured 
scoundrel, and spoke many languages 
fluently. I also visited many times 
Austin Bidwell, the American forger, 
and his friend, Edwin Noyes Hill. The 
elder Bidwell—the principal offender— 
had been set free after serving fourteen 
years, and, eventually, through his sister’s 
intercession and mine own, Austin was 
freed after serving nearly nineteen years. 
The Home Secretary subsequently—after 
my petitioning—discharged -the other 
two prisoners implicated, Noyes Hill and 
Macdonald. 

John Lee, the young man_ sentenced 
for the murder of Miss Keyse, was three 
times brought over the trapdoor of the 
gallows to be hanged; but, the machinery 
failing to act on each occasion, he was at 
last reprieved. He also was confined in a 
prison on the South Coast. Wainwright, 
and Patrick and Louis Staunton, are names 
we remember in connection with the 





“ That’s the fust handshake I’ve had for fourteen years,”’ 


visited that place. Of foreign notabilities 


in the criminal world I have not space 
enough here to speak. 

At Ceuta, a Spanish province in North 
Africa, I witnessed the awful accumula- 


io ase” ek 


the convict said, with tears in his eyes 


tion of 3,000 dangerous criminals in one 
prison, herded together without any 
occupation or work. Spain prohibits the 
importation of Bibles into Ceuta, but 
that did not hinder me from smuggling 
into the prison there a large number of 
Testaments, which were thankfully re- 
ceived. Many of the convicts were 
brigands and cutthroats, and most of 
them were there for life. 

In Civita Vecchia, near Rome, I found 
1,400 convicts in four large rooms, without 
work to do or books to read; one of the 
rooms contained 350 convicts for life. All 
were in chains, which were riveted on ; 
and all were guilty of many murders. 
The governor absolutely refused to allow 
me to go into the ward ; it was the only 
occasion I was ever hindered. In Russia 
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I saw a man who had killed thirty people 
moved to tears as in solemn but loving 
tones we told him of his sins and of our 
Saviour ; but it was no use, we could not 
prevail, and had to leave. 

In Algiers the notorious Ariski, the 
brigand, had been captured with his 
band. These I visited, but was helpless 
to benefit them, as they knew no language 
but Kabyle, and no Testaments had been 
translated into that language. I left 
some silver for them to buy cigarettes, 
and looked the love I felt, and a 
few hours later the rattle of musketry 
told me they had all been ushered into 
eternity. 

Of the work that one has attempted, 
and the good that has been accomplished, 
we owe the praise to God, and leave 
results with Him. 

One has felt amply repaid by the thanks 
one has received. Edwin Noyes Hill 
said when I visited him, “ Thank you 
for coming ; this is the first visit I have 
had for sixteen years !”’ 

Another convict said, with tears in. his 
eyes as the visitor shook hands with him 
—it was a special visit—‘‘ That’s the first 
handshake I’ve had for fourteen years!” 

I am solemnly assured that a little 





more real kindness occasionally shown 
to prisoners would result in more real 
reformation, and if the grace of God was 
fully and freely preached in our prisons 
by honorary workers the results would 
astonish the authorities. 

I have often been greatly cheered at 
the results of my grumbling at the in- 
sanitary condition of some old and dirty 
and out-of-date gaol. 

One of such was the old prison of 
Genoa, which was very dirty and filthy, 
and I have the joy of knowing it has 
been pulled down and a new one erected 
and opened. 

Again, in foreign lands I have found 
Englishmen in prison. In Gratz, in 
Styria, I saw one who had been there 
eighteen years. To speak a word of cheer 
to such, and leave with them a New Testa- 
ment, is no light privilege and greatly 
appreciated. 

My object, as I have stated, was at 
first purely spiritual; that it developed 
and became philanthropic was the out- 
come. I went with the Gospel, but in 
finding men starving, or unjustly op- 
pressed or detained, | was bound, in my 
Master’s name, to feed the starving and 
protest against the wrong. 











Sunday morning service in the chape] of Wormwood Scrubs Prison 
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How Milly Drove the Night 
Express 


A Short Story. By the Rev. Stewart D. 


house sits a young woman rocking 

her baby to sleep in her arms; on 
the table is spread a simple repast ; and 
the kettle, singing on the hob, keeps time 
to her soft lullaby. The clock of a 
neighbouring church strikes six, and a 
minute later a short, broad-shouldered 
man pushes the door open. 

“I’m late—eh, Milly ?”’ he questions, 
in a loud, good-natured voice. ‘‘ You 
see, comin’ ome I met Jerry Davies. He 
began to talk, as he allus does, about the 
work and the pay. I stood up for the 
masters at first, but, hang it all, I’m 
thinkin’ he’s not far wrong! ”’ 

The woman trembled at his words ; 
already half the men on the line had 
struck work, and what was the conse- 
quence ? All around them were happy 
families broken up—men, women, and 
even children, begging their bread from 
door to door. 

‘““God keep us from such a fate!” she 
prayed. Aloud she said: ‘‘Come and 
have your tea, Harry, and let Jerry 
Davies say what he likes. You're not 
goin’ to desert the ‘29’ because others 
won’t know what’s best for themselves.” 

“What I’m wantin’ to know,” con- 
tinued Harry, “ is why one man’s to have 
all, and another not enough to keep the 
wolf from the door ? Ain't we all God’s 
creatures ?”’ 

““T don’t: know nothin’ of the right or 
the wrong of it, but I can’t see as strikin’ 
off work is to mend matters.”’ 

Tea over, Harry Jackson again returned 
to the subject. 

‘“‘ They’ll have to find some other bloke 
to drive the ‘29’ to-night. That’s the 
worst of the whole wrench, leavin’ the 
old girl to one who can’t take the pride 
in her I does.”’ 

“Oh, Harry, you’ve never thrown up 
the job?” 

*That’s it, and | believe I’m doin’ 


|° a humble room of a small tenement 


I! 


my best for you, lass ; but I’ve not spoken 
of it to another soul yet.” 

Milly crossed to the window without 
answering, and looked out over the 
blackened engine-sheds, as, with a rush 
and a roar, the evening mail-train thun- 
dered in. She watched it with a new 
interest; she was thinking hard. “If 
only it were possible!” 

“ Husband,” she said, “ promise to tell 
no one, not even Jim, what you have 
told me.’ 

“Done, lass ; but they’ll soon find out. 
I ought to be on duty in less than an hour. 
Now I’m off to join one of them meetings. 
I gave Jerry my word I'd go.” 

So saying, he placed his strong hands 
on her shoulders, and bent to kiss her lips 
ere he finally departed. 

Once he was gone, Milly’s course of 
action was quickly determined, and ten 
minutes later saw her descending the 
stone stairway, a bundle under one arm, 
the other clasping her child to her breast. 
The ground-floor room was rented by a 
kind-hearted Scotch widow, to whom in 
time past Milly had rendered many a 
small service ; to her care she now com- 
mitted the child, then hastened out into 
the lamp-lit street. Three minutes’ walk- 
ing brought her to her destination—the 
home of Jim, her husband’s dearest 
friend. He had been stoker on Harry 
Jackson’s engine for some years, and but 
for his disinclination to leave his old chum 
might now have been driving a loco- 
motive of his own. Glancing round to 
make sure they were alone, Milly said 
earnestly : 

“Jim, I’ve got to take Harry’s place 
to-night, and you mustn’t ask me why— 
only I must—I must!” 

Jim gasped and stared as if he doubted 
his visitor’s sanity. 

“Take Harry’s place! 
fair impossible, missus ! ”’ 

‘““ No, indeed it isn’t. 


Why, that’s 


I thought it all 
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out. You know the whole line by heart, 
and the ‘ 29’ is as familiar to you as to 
Harry. I’ve got his clothes here, and 
I think if I’'draw the cap well over my 
face no one will notice the change.” 

“T don’t half like it,’ he muttered. 

For the first time the terror of refusal 
stole over her, and, clasping her hand over 
his, she pleaded : 

“Jim, if you would win Heaven's 
blessing, if you would have a woman's 
unselfish love to cheer you, do as I ask.” 

‘ Well, I’m willin’ to try, missus. You 
get into them rigs you’ve got there, and 
come after me. I’m goin’ to see if the 
old girl’s right for her night’s work.” 

A quarter of an hour later Milly had 
rejoined Jim, and stood by his side in 
the cab of the “29” while he carefully 
scrutinised her appearance. 

‘‘ The clothes ’ull do, missus,’’ he said ; 
“and you've blackened your face and 
hands grand. Ain’t it uncommon lucky 
Harry’s not got my inches? The worst of 
it all’s his beard.” 

Milly started. 

“I had forgotten,” she said. 

““Maybe no one ‘ull give us much of 
an hexamination,’ replied the stoker 
cheeringly. ‘‘But whish! There’s some- 
one comin’, he muttered, in the same 
breath, ‘‘ and blest if it ain’t Mr. Brown, 
the station-master ! ”’ 

Walking straight to the engine, Mr. 
Brown hailed Jackson, and, averting her 
crimsoned face, Milly replied, raising her 
hand to her cap. Fortunately there was 
no light in the cab of the engine. 

“Jackson,” the station-master con- 
tinued, “‘ I’ve heard some odd tales to- 
day. There’s reason to fear an attempt 
against the express. My information 
was scanty, yet I fear there may be truth 
in it. Are you prepared to take the 
risk ?” 

“Jim and me will do our best, sir, to 
run the ‘ 29’ safe through.” 

Milly’s answer was low and muffled. So, 
to disarm the station-master of any pos- 
sible suspicion, Jim added, in his gruff, 
manly voice : 

“ That’s it, sir. If any engine can do 
it, the ‘29’ is goin’ to.” 

‘I knew both of you were all right,” 
answered Mr. Brown, as he left them. 


That eveniiig the plattorm was thronged, 
and it was evident the train would be 
more than usually crowded. Milly Jack- 
son, leaning out from her engine, watched 
the passing people. Till the last she had 
a lingering hope her husband might 
return to his duty. But she looked in 
vain, and punctually to the minute the 
‘“ 29” steamed out of the station. 

“This ain’t yur first turn on the foot- 
plate ?”’ queried Jim, when, having 
safely threaded the labyrinth of lines out- 
side the great terminus, they flew along 
over the low ficld-lands, leaving the glare 
of the furnaces and the roar of the bustling 
streets behind. 

“T’ve been on the engines about the 
sheds with my father when I was a girl, 
that’s all,’’ gasped Milly, when she could 
find breath to speak, for the vibration 
and the force of the wind were dreadful 
to one so little accustomed to them. 

On through the murky blackness 
rushed the “ 29,”’ the red glow from her 
chimney imparting a weird effect to the 
scene, and showing up by contrast the star- 
less gloom around; the keen wind tore 
wildly by, howling as if in anger round 
the racing train. Milly shivered, raising 
her eyes for a second from the forward 
track to the overcast heavens. 

‘““T wish there wasa moon.’ The words 
escaped her almost unconsciously. ‘“‘ If 
anything happens I'll never forgive my- 
self.” 

For another hour the “29” spec 
meteor-like through the darkness. It was 
Jim who first spoke. 

‘““ Best put on the brake. This downhill 
gradient’s kind o’ slippy, and there's 
M—— Station right ahead. Leastways, 
there should be; but I’m blowed if J 
sees a single signa: light.” 

Milly made no reply, but set her lips 
tight, clenching her hand over the brake- 
handle. She had resolved to keep Harry’s 
good name clear, but the thought of those 
who trusted to her for protection weighed 
on her heart like lead. 

“No doubt she’s a rare plucky one,’ 
reflected the stoker. Aloud he said: 
“Tm a bloomin’ nigger if I knows 
what’s come to them signal:. Which is 
it to be, missus, pull her up, or run the 
old girl bang through ?”’ 
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I'll never say women isn’t good for nothin’ again,’’ he cried. ‘“‘It's all along of you the * 29° wasn’t 
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wrecked that time! 
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“You know best, Jim. I’m—I’m for 
goin’ on.” 

“ Right you are! When I says go, 
give her her ’ead for all she’s worth!” 

One minute—two minutes; slowly 
they crept down the incline. Then 
“Go!” shrieked Jim. And with a shrill 
whistle of defiance the “29” sprang 
forward through the inky night. 

‘“‘ Tf the line’s clear I don’t care a jot,” 
muttered the man; but his voice was 
drowned by the rumble of the wheels. 
Milly hung on for dear life, for the 
29, large and powerful as she was, 
swayed violently under the sudden stress 
of speed. ’Mid the rushing wind and the 
swirling smoke the night express dashed 
into the deserted station. Not a man 
on the platforms, not a light in any of 
the buildings. With unabated speed the 
“29” swept over the gleaming rails ; 
but as she cleared the further signal-box 
a well-aimed shower of stones assailed 
her from either bank. 

‘Hang their himpidence !”’ cried Jim, 
shaking his clenched fist at his hidden 
foes. 

From the gorse-covered bank came an 
answering shout, but before the indignant 
stoker could frame a reply the ‘ 29” 
had borne him far on his way, and that 
danger was dared without mischance. 

“Tl ’ave to go for’ard and oil her,” 
commented Jim. ‘“‘ Just mind the look- 
out, missus; I’ll be back in a jiffy.” 

Milly nodded assent. She knew the 
act he was about to perform so coolly 
was one of common occurrence, but the 
thought of his risk seemed to choke her. 
How true it is that every day, nay, every 
hour, deeds of bravery are achieved of 
which the world thinks nothing! Without 
enother word Jim stepped off the foot- 
plate and began to work his way to the 
front of the engine. 

A feeling of dread came over the woman 
—dread for him, and for those to whose 
lives she stood as guardian—and before 
she could fully recover her self-control 
Jim was beside her again, a little breath- 
less, but sound in life and limb. 

“That job’s done,” he remarked, as he 
replaced the oiling-can, taking the shovel 
in its stead. 

For a while both were silent; the 
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worst, they believed, was over, and each 
began to look forward to the end of 
their journey, when from out of the 
impenetrable darkness ahead a _ loud 
voice called on them to halt, or advance 
at their peril ! 

The woman turned her set face to her 
companion, her pale lips forming the 
one word : 

“Which ?” 

“Can’t stop her now,” hissed Jim. 
“Put her full ahead and trust to luck !”’ 

It was over in a second. A jerk, and 
a tremor ran through all the huge 
engine’s steel frame. Whatever it was 
they had laid on the rails Milly never 
knew; but they counted without the 
“29.” With a wild snort and a cloud 
of white steam the engine answered to 
her driver’s efforts, and, dashing forward, 
the guard-irons in front of the wheels 
thrust the obstacle ruthlessly aside, and 
with one passing vibration the express 
continued triumphantly on her way ! 

“ Saved ! Saved ! Heaven be 
praised !”” shouted Milly. 

Yet even as she spoke the vengeful 
strikers made one last attempt, and 
with a fierce oath flung a broken bottle 
into the cab of the “29.” The jagged 
piece of glass, narrowly escaping Jim’s 
neck, passed with lightning force, catching 
Milly’s brow and inflicting an ugly 
scratch, but mercifully not penetrating 
far below the skin. Half stunned by 
the blow, she staggered back against 
the ironwork, instinctively raising her 
hand to stanch the bleeding. 

Jim stared at her with a man’s usual 
helplessness on such occasions; then, 
as a brilliant idea, pulled out his large 
spotted handkerchief, mumbling some- 
thing about tying it up and for goodness’ 
sake not fainting. 

Despite her pain, Milly could not for- 
bear a smile at the poor fellow’s distress, 
as with his rough though willing aid 
she bandaged the cut, and, sinking down 
on the narrow seat, said faintly : 

“Take my place for one minute, Jim, 
and I’ll be all right.” 

For the moment he gazed at her in 
honest admiration, unable to speak, then 
he cried : 

“Tl never say women isn’t good for 
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HOW MILLY DROVE 
nothin’ again. It’s all along of you the 
‘29’ wasn’t wrecked that time !’ 

Two hours later the night express 
steamed slowly and majestically into the 
London terminus without sustaining any 
damage more serious than a_ broken 
‘“Jook-out”’ glass on one side of the 
cab. 

Not altogether pleased with what had 
passed at the meeting, Harry returned 
home about midnight, to find his wife 
departed, none knew whither. Filled 
with a vague suspicion, he hastened to 
the station. Could it be she had gone 
in his stead? And, joining the first 
London train, he went in search of the 
“ driver of the night express.” 

When he. found his Milly there was 
much tosay and hear. She lay in his arms, 
her wounded head on his shoulder, and 
when she had told her tale he could 
only whisper : 

‘““My brave lass! My brave lass! 
And you did this for me, and me not 
worth a half of it, darlin’!” 

“And you'll go back to the ‘29’—you'll 
take her home to-morrow ?” pleaded 
Milly, in her quiet but firm way. “ You'll 
not refuse me, Harry ?”’ 

“Td be a greater brute than I am 
if I'd refuse you arything to-day,” he 
responded fervently. 





Grace Church, New York, is one of the most magnificent places of worship in the city. 
organisations attached to this centre of Christian activity, including a day-nursery for small children. 
photograph shows the Chantry children outside their Home adjoining the church 
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And so it came about that Harry, not 
Milly Jackson, drove the ‘ 29” on her 
return journey, and on their way Harry 
told all to his friend Jim. 

That night, as Milly and her husband 
sat talking over their evening meal, 
Harry said jokingly : 

‘“T’ve orders to present myself before 
the swells to be thanked for what I didn’t 
do, and somehow it seems to me kind of 
fairer for you to take my. place just once 
again.” * 

“Not for worlds ; I’m happiest just as 
I am.” 

And as she spoke she stretched one 
hand across to meet his, and laid the other 
on the baby’s flaxen head. 

“Well, well, lass, God bless you tor 
what you've done—you’ve saved my 
character! But for Jim they all think 
‘twas I as drove the old girl through to 
London last night. And, Milly, I do 
believe as how it would near have broken 
my heart to know I'd never stand on the 
footplate again, or run the ‘ 29’ through 
daylight and darkness. I was mighty 
near ashamed to speak to her this mornin’, 
but whenever I felt the wind in my face 
I knew me and the old girl were too firm 
pals ever to try partin’ again.” 


THE END 
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Happy is He Who Walks 


By W. Teignmouth Shore 


T was my good fortune in the early 
months of the spring, before the trees 
had sent forth any promise of summer 

and when no flowers bloomed, to walk 
many miles through the pleasant county 
of Kent. As I sat in the train on my 
way to the sea-coast the country-side 
looked dreary enough, only ‘the grass 
was green, the roads were uninviting, but 
I recalled Ruskin’s saying that a passenger 
by rail is near akin to a parcel, and hoped 
that when I resorted to Shanks his mare 
matters would not be so bad. 

My hopes were fulfilled, and as I made 
my way along the cliffs, or up hill or 
down dale, I learned anew the lesson 
that he who would rightly travel must 
pass from place to place by the aid of his 
own good feet. What can the wind- 
buffeted occupents of motor-cars or the 
bestriders of bicycles see of Nature and 
her winsomeness ? As little as can those 
who peer out of railway carriages at the 

















The homeliest country pond is filled full with marvels 
of beauty, if we will but keep our eyes unclosed 
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scenery which flies by them. But to the 
happy walker all things are patent and 
all paths open; he is not bound to the 
broad way, but can turn aside over field 
and fen, pursuing any or no path as his 
will may be. There is no such thing as 
ugliness in the country. Where there is 
grass or heather or reeds, marshland or 
meadow or field, sky and water—there 
is loveiiness inexhaustible. It is a fallacy 
to hold that only in the summer-time is 
the country-side admirable ; it is always 
beautiful. 
that the weather be fine ; let the sky be 
overcast and the wind keen, but let not 
the rain fall, for then the way is full of 
bitterness and disappointment. 

- Not until recently did I understand 
how lovely a village churchyard can be 
in winter. Go to Minster, between Can- 
terbury and Ramsgate, and you will 
acknowledge that lam right. The church 
stands in all its nakedness, save for th: 
gloomy green of an ancient yew; the 
other trees hold up their leafless arms as 
though praying to Heaven to hasten on 
the coming of the spring ; the stones and 
the grass are wet with the passing storm 
of rain, where grey cloud is sweeping away 
to the sea, and the sun shines clean and 
clear and warm. 

Hence we can walk across ploughed 
fields, alongside the dark hedges, until 
we gain the flatlands, over which the sea 
once rolled, past Richborovgh, standing 
dark over there on its hill, up to Re- 
culvers, where the two sister towers still 
peer out over the ocean, a landmark to 
navigators now as of yore. Marshlands, 
but not lonesome or unlovely, as the 
shadows of the clouds chase one another 
over the lush-green sward. So we gain 
the high-road. Away on our left hand, 
as we stand facing the sea, are the white 
cliffs of Ramsgate ; away to the right the 
long, straight road, and at the end of it 
the towers of Sandwich. But this scene 
changes little with the coming and the 
going of the seasons. Let us hence into 
a wood which we have frequented when 
its myriad leaves were whispering to the 
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HAPPY IS HE 


warm winds of midsummer. There is 
no sign of the bracken, save the dead 
remnants of yester year; dark and sad 
look the ponds, where the flowers were 
wont to peep at themselves, wondering 
at their beauty perchance; the silver 
birches stand white and gaunt, almost 
ghostly, against a background of sombre 
pines, between whose stems ‘stares the 
red disc of the setting sun—all 
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town of night, nor that of summer that of 
winter. How few ‘walkers there are 
among Londoners! Millions maybe who 
use their legs to carry them from one 
place to another, unobservant, not even 
desirous to take heed of what they see 
and hear. To them the changes in the 
weather signify simply more or less of 
comfort ; they are blind to the beauties 





somewhat sorrowful, but surely 
without touch of ugliness. 

Or go to the Cherwell, by 
Oxford city, which most men 
know only when panoplied in all 
its pomp of May-blossom, or 
when its gentle waters reflect 
the purple iris, or bear up the 
silver cups of the water-lilies. 
In the winter, by Magdalen 
Walks, the bushes dip no leafy 
fingers into the stream, the 
trees spread out no green 
tracery above it; all is a maze 
of bareness, through which we 
can clearly see the tower of 
Magdalen, or else over all is the 
white handiwork of the Frost 
King and the Snow Queen—a 
spotless, lovely mantle. 

Is anything of all this beauty 
seen by the rushers-by in train 
and motor-car? The book of 
Nature cannot be read by those 
who run, only by those who 
walk, and of them only by 
those who understand the gentle 
art of loitering. The homeliest 
country pond, the _ simplest 
stretch of country road, is filled 
full with marvels of beauty, if 














we will but keep our eyes un- 
closed—a restful, reviving beauty 
to all men and women, but more 
especially so to those who habitually 
dwell in cities. 

As for the town, who knows aught of 
it or its ways save the walker? From 
your carriage or your omnibus you may 
catch glimpses of the city and hear mur- 
murs of its talk; but to come to grips 
with it, to feel the pulsing of its life, to 
be of it and not merely in it, you must 
walk its pavements, at all hours and at 
all seasons. The town of day is not the 
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We have fallen on evil and restless days, when men must ever be 
rushing from one city to another, forgetful of the country that 


lies between 


of a fog or of a wet evening. Go to one 
of the poorer neighbourhoods upon a 
foggy night, where good folk do much of 
their marketing at the barrows that flank 
the pavement. The crowd presses up 
and down, to and fro in the murky dim- 
ness, through which the lamps in vain 
struggle to shed their light; the flares 
over the barrows blaze with splendid 
effects, here glowing gorgeously over a 
pile of golden oranges, there upon heaps of 
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ruddy apples. Is there no beauty here ? 
Or turn Westward. The electric lamps 
send out their chilly beams into the 
pouring rain; everything glistens with 
the wetness—the roadway, the pavements, 
the capes of the drivers of omnibuses, 
carriages, and cabs, the mackintoshes 
and umbrellas of wayfarers ; a stern study 
in black and white. Is there no beauty 
here ? Walk in the parks and watch 
the panorama of the seasons as they come 
and go. Is there no beauty there ? 
London an ugly city? To those with 
eyes to see it is most beautiful. But it 
‘only shows its beauty to him or to her 
who walks. 

One of the good things of walking is 
the sitting down by the wayside, perhaps 
with one’s feet in a dirty ditch, as is the 
habit of vagabondish men and women, 
who see not the fairy niarvels of the 
hedgerow, luxuriant with humble beauty. 
With the handiwork of man, the closer 
we look into it the less finished does it 
ever appear; far otherwise with the 
achievements of Nature’s fingers—every- 
thing is beautifully complete and com- 
pletely beautiful. 
dusty grass upon which we are seated, 
is perfection. Or maybe we take our seat 
upon some rustic stile, looking down the 
narrow path running between the tall 
files of the brown corn; there in the 
hollow beyond the field the spire of the 
village church reaches up after the evening 
star, and the rooks circle round the tall 
trees. Then, when the weary feet are 
rested, we too seek our resting-place, 
perhaps some modest hostelry, or the 
house of a friend, or our own home. 
Never do we feel so sure that home’s 
best as when we return to it after a long 
day afoot. 

Is it well to walk alone or in company? 
Never more than one companion, say I, 
and that one only if so good a friend that 
long silences will not be misunderstood. 
For the time of walking is not the time 
of unceasing conversation ; our tongues 
must rest, while our eyes must be busy, 
and both cannot work at the same time 
with any real feeling of satisfaction. My 
companion must be in full accord with me ; 
1 must know that he rejoices in that which 
pleases me, and that the beauties which 


Every blade of the 


appeal to him strike home to me. But on 
the whole I prefer to take my walks alone, 
for then I can go whither my fickle will 
may choose to guide my feet without “ by 
your leave’ to my comrade. As for a 
lovers’ walk, that is a mere seeking after 
solitude. The true walker is born, not 
taught ; it is a gift of Nature, not an in- 
vention of man. 

The true walker has no specific goal ; 
aiming, indeed, to reach a certain end 
to his journey, but content to arrive 
at any other spot, or to wander vaguely 
in a circumbendibus back to the starting- 
point. He is not one of those who must 
‘do ’’ so many miles in so many minutes ; 
of such ones the born walker is scornful 
as they are of him. How well I remem- 
ber a hot September afternoon, when 
some dear, kind ladies took me out for a 
walk through the woods that capped the 
rising ground by the sea-shore! How 
gracefully they rallied me for my loitering, 
at length bidding me “ good-bye,” pro- 
mising to wait for me further along the 
way, and leaving me to follow on in the 
good company of a jolly little lad, who 
ran up the banks. and down the banks. 
peeping and peering ! 

I found them waiting for me, hot and 
tired, and having seen little, while I had 
walked to my heart’s delight. They 
dubbed me lazy, yet I had been more 
busy than they. Can they recall the 
purple shadows of the clouds that moved 
across the white-flecked waters; or the 
lovely luxuriance of the masses of bram- 
bles; or the tender tones of red and 
yellow creeping into the green of the 
trees; or the swift teazles springing up 
through the chalk ; or the pale ramparts 
of the cliffs crowned with green ? 

Great is the company of the walkers, 
among them Oliver Goldsmith with his 
flute, Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, George 
Borrow, Dickens, and many another one. 
But we have fallen on evil and restless 
days, when men must ever be rushing 
from one city to another, forgetful of the 
country that lies between ; or burrowing 
in tunnels under the streeis, or racing 
from show place to show place. Blessed 
is the company of those who like to loiter 
by the way, making love to Nature! 

W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 
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The Story of a Great Conspiracy By Guy Thorne 


CHAPTER I 


AN INCIDENT BY WAY OF PROLOGUE 


R. HINCHCLIFFE, the sexton, 
looked up as Mr. Philemon, the 
clerk, unlocked the great gates 

of open ironwork which led into the 
street. Hinchcliffe was cutting the letter- 
ing on a tombstone, supported by heavy 
wooden trestles, under a little shed close 
to the vestry door of the church. 

The clerk, a small, rotund man, clerical 
in aspect, and wearing a round felt hat, 
pulled out a large, old-fashioned watch. 

“Time for the bell, William,”’ he said. 

The parish church was a large building, 
which stood in a very central position in 
the Manchester main road, rising amid 
a bare triangle of flat gravestones, and 
only separated from the street pavement 
by high iron railings. 

It was about half past four on a dull 
autumn afternoon. The trams swung, 
ringing, down the black, muddy roed, 
and the long procession of great two- 
wheeled carts, painted vermilion, carried 
coal from the collieries six miles away to 
the great mills and factories of Salford. 





The two mez went into the church, 
and soon the tolling of a deep-voiced 
bell, high up in the pall of smoke which 
lay over the houses, beat out in regular 
and melancholy sound. 

Inside the building the noise of the 
traffic sank into a long, unceasing note 
like the bourdon note of a distant organ. 

Hinchcliffe tolled the bell in the dim, 
ugly vestibule with his foot in a loop 
in the rope, sitting on the chest which 
held the dozen loaves which were given 
away every Sunday to the old women in 
the free seats. 

The clerk opened the green baize swing- 
doors and strode.up the aisle towards 
the vestry, waking mournful echoes as 
the nails in his boots struck the tiled floor. 

Saint Thomas’s church, the mother 
church of Walktown. was probably the 
ugliest church in Lancashire. The heavy 
galleries, the drab walls, the terrible 
gloom of the vast structure, all spoke 
eloquently of a chilly, dour Christianity, 
a grudging and suspicious Sunday 
religion which animated its congrega- 
tion. 
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The Bishop of London, preaching at Westminstzr 
Abbey, said of this Great Story: 


“7 wonder whether any of you have read that remarkabie 
work of fiction entitled ‘When It Was Dark’? It paints in 
wonderful colours what it seems to me the world would be if 
for six months, as in the story it is supposed to be the case, 
owing to a gigantic fraud, the Resurrection might be supposed 
never to have occurred, and as you feel the darkness creeping 
round the world, you see hcw woman in a moment loses the best 
Jriend she ever had, and crime and violence increase in every 
part of the world. When you see how darkness settles down 
upon the human spirit when it sat for six months and regarded 
the Christian record as a fable, then you quit with something 
like adequate thanksgiving, and thank God it is light because 
of the awful darkness when it was dark.” 
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In the long rows of cushioned seats, 
each labelled with the name of the person 
who rented it, Sunday by Sunday the 
moderately prosperous Lancashire people 
sat for two hours. During the prayers 
they leant forward in easy and comfortable 
concession toconvention. Fewever knelt. 
During the hymn times they stood up 
in their places listening carefully to a fine 
choir of men and women—a choir which, 
despite its vocal excellence, was only 
allowed to perform the most common- 
place music. 

When the incumbent preached, he was 
heard with the jealous watchfulness which 
often assails an educated man. The 
renters of the pews desired a Low Church 
aspect of doctrine, and were intelligent to 
detect any divergence from it. 

Philemon came out of the vestry 
door with a lighted taper. He lit two 
or three jets of the corona over the 
reading-desk. Then he sat down ina front 
pew close to the chancel steps and waited. 

The bell outside stopped suddenly, and 
a tall young man in a black Inverness 
cape walked hurriedly up the side aisle 
under the gallery towards the vestry. 

In less than a minute he came out again 
in surplice, stole, and hood—the stole 
and hood were always worn at Walk- 
town—went to the reading-desk, and 
began to say Evensong in a level, resonant 
voice. 

At the end of each psalm Mr. Philemon 
recited the Doxology with thunderous 
assertion, and capped each prayer with 
an echoing “‘ Amen.” 

The curate, Basil Gortre, was a young 
fellow with a strong, impressive face. 
His eyes had the clearness of youth, and 
looked out steadily on the world under 
his black hair. His tace was of that 
type men call a “ thoroughly honest ”’ 
face, but, unlike the generality of such 
faces, it was neither stubborn nor stupid. 
The clean-shaven jaw was full of power, 
the mouth was refined and artistic, 
without b-ing either sensual or weak. 

During the Creed he turned towards the 
east, and the clerk’s uncompromising 
voice became louder and more acid as he 
noticed the action ; and when the clergy- 
man, almost imperceptibly, made the 
sign of the cross at the words ‘ The 





resurrection of the body,” the old man 
gave a loud snort of disapprobation. 

In deference to the congregation on 
Sundays, and at the wish of his vicar, 
Gortre omitted these simple signs of 
reverence. But alone, at Matins or Even. 
song, he followed his usual habit. 

He was reading the third collect when 
the few gas-jets above his head began to 
whistle, burnt blue for a few seconds, then 
faded out with three or four faint pops. 

Some air had got into the pipes. Old 
Mr. Philemon rose noisily from his knees 
and shuffled off to the vestry, coughing 
and spluttering. Outside, with startling 
suddenness, a piano-organ burst into a 
gay, strident melody. After a few bars 
the music stopped with a jerk. A police- 
constable had spoken to the organ- 
grinder and moved him on. 

Gortre’s voice went on in a deep, 
fervent monotone, unmoved by the dark- 
ness or the dissonance : 

“Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord; and by Thy great mercy 
defend us from all perils and dangers of this 
night ; for the love of Thy only Son, our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

The faithful, quiet voice, enduring 
through the dark, was a foreshadowing of 
the great cloud which was breaking over 
the world, big with disaster, imminent 
with gloom. It foreshadowed the divinely 
aided continuance of truth through such 
a terror as men had never known before. 

It meant many things, that firm and 
beautiful voice—hope in the darkest hour 
for thousands of dying souls, a noble 
woman’s happiness in time of dire stress 
and evil temptations, and a death worse 
than the death Judas died—for Mr. 
Schuabe, the millionaire, and Robert 
Llwellyn, the scholar, taking tea together 
in the Atheneum Club, three hundred 
miles away, in London. 

“—-by Thy great mercy defend us 
from all perils and dangers of this: night.’ 

Mr. Philemon returned with-a taper i 
time with his loud and sonorous Amen ! 


CHAPTER II 
IN THE VICAR’S STUDY 


THE vicarage of Walktown was a new 
and commodious house, with tall chimneys, 
pointed windows, and a roof of red tiles. 
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It was more than a mile from the 
church, in the residential quarter of the 
town. Here were no shops, and little 
traffic. The solid houses of red brick 
stood in their own rather dingy grounds, 
where, though the grass was never really 
green, and spring came in a veil of smoky 
vapour when the wind blew from the 
town, there was yet a rural suggestion. 

The trees rose from neatly-kept lawns, 
the gravel sweeps of the drives were 
carefully tended, and there was distant 
colour in the elaborate conservatories 
and palm-houses which were to be seen 
everywhere. 

Mr. Pryde, the great Manchester 
solicitor, had his beautiful modern house 
here. Sir John Neele, the wealthy 
manufacturer of disinfectants, lived 
close by, and a large proportion of the 
well-to-do Manchester merchants were 
settled round about. 

Mr. Byars was a widower with one 
son, now at Oxford, and one daughter, 
Helena, who was engaged to Basil 
Gortre, the curate. : 

About six o’clock the vicar sat in his 
study with a pile of letters before him. 
The room was a comfortable bookish 
place, panelled in pitch-pine where the 
walls were not covered with shelves of 
theological and philosophical works. 

The armchairs were not new, but they 
invited repose ; the large engraving over 
the pipe-littered mantel was a fine auto- 
type of Giacomo’s ‘St. Emilia.” The 
room was brightly lit with electric light. 

Mr. Byars was a man of medium 
height, bald, his fine-domed forehead 
adding to his apparent age, and wore a 
pointed grey beard and moustache. He 
was an epitome of the room around him. 

The volumes on his shelves were no 
ancient and musty tomes, but repre- 
sented the latest and newest additions to 
theological thought. 

Lathom and Edersheim stood together 
with Renan’s “Vie de Jésus” and 
Clermont-Ganneau’s ‘“ Recueil d’Arch.” 
“Orient ’’ and Westcott guarded them all. 

Ambrose Byars at fifty was thoroughly 
acquainted with modern thought and 
literature. His scholarship was tem- 
pered with the wisdom of an active and 
clear-headed man of the world. His 


life and habits were simple but un- 
bigoted, and his broadmindedness never 
obscured his unalterable convictions. 
He lived, as he conceived it his duty to 
live in his time and place, in thorough 
human and intellectual correspondence 
with his environment; but one thought, 
one absolute certainty informed his life. 

As year by year his knowledge grew 
greater, and the scientific criticism of the 
Scriptures undermined the faith of weaker 
and less richly-endowed minds, he only 
found in each discovery a more vivid 
proof of the truth of the Incarnation and 
the Resurrection. 

It was his habit in discussions to 
reconcile all apparently conflicting anti- 
Christian statements and weave them 
into the fabric of his convictions. He 
held that, even scientifically, historically 
and materially, the evidence for the 
Resurrection was too strong to be ever 
overthrown. And _ beyond these _in- 
tellectual evidences he knew that Christ 
must have risen from the dead, because 
he himself had found Christ and was 
found in Him. 

The vicar lit his pipe and began to 
open his letters, with a slight sigh. Of 
all men, he sometimes felt, he was the 
least possible one for Walktown. For 
twelve years he had worked there, and 
he seemed to make little headway. He 
longed for an educated congregation. 
Here methods too vulgar for his tem- 
perament seemed to be the only ones. 

The letters were all from applicants for 
the curacy which Gortre’s impending 
departure would shortly leave vacant. 

“It will be a terrible wrench to lose 
Basil,’ he said to himself; “but it 
must be. He will have his chance, and 
be far happier in London, in more con- 
genial environment. He would never 
be a great success in Walktown. He 
has tried nobly, but the people won’t 
understand him. 

He read letter after letter, and saw, 
with a humorous shrug of disgust, that 
he would have little difficulty in engaging 
the “ inferior’ man of his thoughts. 

The best men would not come to the 
North. Men of family with decent 
degrees, Oxford men, Cambridge men, 
accustomed to decent society and in- 
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tellectual friends, knew far too much to 
accept a title in this district. 

The applications were numerous 
enough, but obviously from second-rate 
men, or, at any rate, from men who 
appeared to be so at first glance. 

A Durham graduate, forty, with five 
children, begged earnestly for the £120 
a year, which was all Mr. Byars could 
offer ; a few young men from_theo- 
logical colleges wanting titles, a Dublin 
B.A., announcing himself as “ thoroughly 
Protestant in views’’—they were a 
weary lot. A _ non-collegiate student 
from Oxford with a second class in 
theology, a Manchester grammar-school- 
boy, whose father lived at Higher 
Broughton, seemed to promise the best. 
He would be able to get on with the 
people probably. 

‘““I suppose I must have him, accent 
and all,” the vicar said, with a sigh, 
“‘ though I suppose it’s prejudice to dislike 
the lessons read with the Lancashire 
broad ‘a’ and short ‘o.’ St. Pau! probably 
spoke with a terrible local twang. And 
yet, I don’t know, he was too great to be 
vulgar ; one doesn’t like to think that.” 

Mr. Byars was certainly a difficult 
person for his congregation to appreciate. 

He picked up the letter, aid was 
reading it when the door opened and his 
daughter came in. 


Helena Byars was a tall girl, well 


made, and yet slender. Her hair 
was luxuriant, and of a traditional 
“heroine”? gold. She was dressed 


with a certain richness, though soberly 
enough, a style which, with its slight 
hint of austerity, accentuated a quiet 


and delicate charm. So one felt 
on meeting her for the first time. 
Sweet-faced she was, and with an 


underlying seriousness even in her times 
of laughter. Her mouth was rather 
large, her nose straight and beautifully 
chiselled. The eyes were placid, in- 
telligent, but without keenness. There 
was an almost matronly dignity about 
her quiet and yet decided manner. 

The vicar looked up at her with a 
smile, thinking how like her mother the 
girl was—-that grave and gracious lady 
who looked out of the picture by the 
door—St. Cecilia in form and face. 
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“Eh, but Helena she favours her 
mother,” Hinchcliffe, the sexton, had 
said, with the frank familiarity of the 
Lancashire workman, soon after Mrs. 
Byars’s funeral, four years ago. 

“Tve brought ‘ Punch,’ father,” she 
said; “it’s just come. Leave your 
work now and enjoy yourself for half an 
hour before dinner. Basil will be here 
by the time you've finished.” 

She stirred the fire into a bright glow, 
and, singing softly to herself, left the 
study and went into the dining-room to 
see that the table looked inviting for the 
coming meal. 

About seven o'clock Gortre arrived, 
and soon afterwards the three sat down 
to dine. It was a simple meal, some 
fish, cold beef, and a pudding. The 
housemaid did not wait upon them, for 
they found the meal more intimate and 
enjoyable without her. 

“lve got some news,” said Gortre. 
“The great question of domicile is 
settled. You know, there is no room in 
the clergy-house at St. Mary’s. More- 
over, Father Ripon thought it well that 
I should live outside. He wanted one of 
the assistant clergy, at least, to be in 
constant touch with lay influences, he 
said when I saw him.” 

“What have you arranged, dear?” 
said Helena. 

““Something very satisfactory, I 
think,” he answered. “ My first thought 
was to take ordinary rooms in Blooms- 
bury. It would be near St. Mary’s and 
the schools. Then I thought of cham- 
bers in one of the Inns of Court. At any 
rate, I wrote to Harold Spence to ask 
his advice. He was at Merton with me, 
vou know, lived on the same staircase 
in ‘ Stubbins,’ and is just one of the best 
fellows in the world. We _ haven't 
corresponded much during the last three 
years, but I knew a letter to the New 
Oxford and Cambridge would always 
find him. ‘So I wrote.up. He’s been 


University Extension lecturing for a 
time, you know, and writing, too. 
Now he tells me that he is writing 
leaders for the ‘Daily Wire, and 
doing very well. I'll read you what he 
says.” 


He took a letter from his pocket, 
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glanced down it for the paragraph he 
wanted, and began to read : 

‘“—-and I am delighted to hear that 
you have at last made up your mind to 
leave the North-country, and ~ have 
accepted this London curacy. I asked 
Marsh, our ecclesiastical editor, about 
St. Mary’s last night. He tells me that 
it is a centre of very important Church 
work, and has some political and social 
influence. Of all the ‘ritualistic’ 
parishes—-I use the word as a convenient 
label—it is thought to be the sanest. 
Here you will have a real chance. I 
know something of the North, and came 
in contact with all sorts and conditions of 
people when I was lecturing on ‘ The 
French Revolution’ round Liverpool 
and Manchester for the Extension. They 
are not the people for you to succeed 
with, either socially or from a clergy- 
man’s point of view—at least, that’s 
my opinion, oldman. You ask me about 
rooms. I have a proposal to make to 
you in this regard. I am now living in 
Lincoln’s Inn with a man named Hands 
—Cyril Hands. You may know his 
name. He is a great archeologist, was a 
young Cambridge professor. For three 
years now he has been working for the 
Palestine Exploring Society. He is in 
charge of all the excavations now pro- 
ceeding near Jerusalem, and constantly 
making new and valuable Biblical 
discoveries.” 

The vicar broke in upon the reading. 

“Hands!” he said. ‘A most dis- 
tinguished man. His work is daily 
adding to our knowledge in a marvellous 
way. He has just recently discovered 
some important inscriptions at _ El- 
Edhamiyeh — Jeremiah’s’ grotto, you 
know, the place which is thought may 
be Golgotha. But go on. I’m sorry to 
interrupt.” 

Gortre continued : 

‘Hands is only at home for three 
months in the year, when he comes to 
the annual meeting of the society and 
recuperates at the seaside. His rooms, 
however, are always kept for him. The 
chambers we have are old-fashioned but 
very large. There are three big bed- 
rooms, a huge sitting-room, two smaller 
rooms, and a sort of kitchen, all inside 
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the one oak. I hdve a bed-room and 
one small room, where I write. Hands 
has only one bed-room, and uses the big 
general room. Now, if you care to come 
and take up your abode in the Inn with 
us, I can only say you will be heartily 
welcome. Your share of the expenses 
would be less than if you lived alone in 
rooms, as you propose, and you would be 
far more comfortable. You could have 
your study to work in. Our laundress 
is nearly always about, and there is alto- 
gether a pleasant suggestion of Oxford 
and the old days in the life we lead. Of 
course, I need hardly tell you that we are 
very quiet, and quite untroubled by any 
of the rowdy people, all of whom live 
away from our court altogether. You 
would only be five minutes’ walk from 
St. Mary’s. What do you think of the 
idea ? Let me know, and I will give you 
all further details. I hope you will 
decide on joining us. I should find it 
most pleasant. 
“Ever yours, 
‘““ HAROLD MASTERMAN SPENCE.” 


“An extremely genial letter,’ said the 
vicar. ‘‘ I suppose you'll accept, Basil ? 
It will be pleasant to be with friends like 
that.” 

‘““Isn’t it just a littlke—well, bachelor?”’ 
said Helena, rather nervously. 

Gortre smiled at the question. 

“No, dear,” he said. “I don’t think 
you need be afraid. I know the sort of 
visions you have. The sort of thing in 
‘Pendennis,’ isn’t it? The boy sent 
out for beer to the nearest public-house, 
and breakfast at twelve in the morning, 
cooked in the sitting-room. You don’t 
know Harold. He is quite bourgeois in 
his habits, despite his intellect ; hates a 
muddle, always dresses extremely well, 
and goes to church like any married man. 
He was a great friend of the Pusey 
House people at Oxford.” 

‘“The days when you couldn’t be a 
genius without being dirty are gone,” 
said the vicar. “I am glad of it. I 
was staying at St. Ives last summer, 
where there is quite an artistic settle- 
ment. All the painters carried golf- 
clubs, and looked like professional 
athletes.” 
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Gortre talked a little about his plans 
tor the future. He had a sympathetic 
audience. During the four years of his 
curacy at Walktown he had become very 
dear to Mr. Byars. He had arrived in 
the North from Oxford, after a year at 
Lichfield Theological College, just about 
the time that Mrs. Byars had died. His 
help and sympathy at such a time had 
begun a friendship with his vicar that 
had been firmly cemented as the months 
passed, and had finally culminated in 
his engagement to Helena. He had 
been the vicar’s sole intellectual com- 
panion all this time, and his loss would 
be irreparable. But both men felt that 
his departure was inevitable. The 
younger man’s powers were stifled and 
confined in the atmosphere of the place. 
He had private means of his own, and 
belonged to an old West-country family, 
and, try as he would, he failed to identify 
himself socially with the Walktown 
people. His engagement to Helena 
Byars had increased his unpopularity. 
He would be far happier at St. Mary’s in 
London, at the famous church where he 
would find all those exterior accompani- 
ments of religion to which he had been 
accustomed, and which, though he did 
not exalt the shadow into the substance, 
always made him happier when he was 
surrounded by them. 

He was to wait a year, and then he 
would be married. There were no money 
obstacles in the way, and no reason for 
further delay. Only the vicar looked 
forward with a sort of horror to his future 
loneliness, and tried to put the thought 
from him whenever it came. 

After dinner Helena left the two men 
to smoke alone in the study. There was 
a concert in the Town-hall to which she 
was going with a Mrs. Pryde, the solicitor’s 
wife, a neighbour. Her friend’s carriage 
called for her about eight, and Gortre 
settled down for a long talk with the vicar 
on parochial affairs. 

They sat on each side of the dancing 
fire, with coffee on a table between them, 
quietly enjoying the after-dinner pipe, 
th: best and finest of the five cardinal 
pipes of the day. It was a comfortable 
scene. The room was only lighted by a 
single electric reading-lamp with a green 


shade, and the firelight flickered and 
played over the dull gold and crimson 
of the books on the shelves. 

“T dare say this North-countryman 
will do all right,”’ said the vicar. ‘“‘ He 
will be more popular than you, Basil.” 

The young man sighed. 

“God knows I have tried hard enough 
to win their confidence,’ he said sadly, 
“but it was not to be. I can’t get in 
touch with them, vicar. They dislike 
my manners, my way of speaking—every- 
thing about me.” 

“ Well, dear boy, you will be in another 
environment altogether soon. It’s no 
use being discouraged. We can’t alter 
these things. Have you seen the ‘ Guar- 
dian’ to-day ?” 

“No, I haven’t. I’ve been at the 
schools all the morning, visiting in 
Timperley Street till Evensong, home 
for a-wash, and then here.”’ 

““T see Schuabe is going to address a 
great meeting in the Free Trade Hall 
on the Education Bill.” 

“Then he 1s at Mount Prospect ?”’ 

“ He arrived from London yesterday.” 

The two men looked at each other in 
silence. Mr. Byars seemed ill at ease. 
His foot tapped the brass rail of the 
fender. Then, a sure sign of disturbance 
with him, he put down his pipe, which 
was nearly smoked away, and took a 
cigarette from a box on the table and 
s noked in short, quick puffs. 

Gortre’s face became dark and gloomy ; 
the light died out of it ; the kindliness of 
expression, which was habitual, left his 
eyes. 

“We have never really told each other 
what we think of Schuabe and how we 
think of him, vicar,’ he said. ‘‘ Let us 
have it out here and now while we are 
thinking of him and while we have the 
opportunity.” 

“In a question of this sort,”’ said Mr. 
Byars, “‘ confidences are extremely dan- 
gerous as a rule, but between you and 
me it is different. It will clear our brains 
mutually. God forbid that we, in our 
sacred calling as Christ’s priests and 
our socio-political position as clerks in 
Holy Orders, should bear rancour against 
anyone. But weare but human. Possibly 
our mutual confidence may help us both.” 























He opened the Book. One text seemed to leap out at him. It was.this: “‘ Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know 
not when the time is.” Then the curtain slid aside, and Schuabe entered. (See page 34.) 
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There was a curious eagerness in his 
manner, which was reflected by that of 
the other. Both were conscious of feelings 
ill in accord with their usual open and 
kindly attitude towards the world. Each 
was anxious to know if the other coincided 
with himself. 

Men are weak, and there is comfort in 
community. 

“From envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness,”’ said Gortre. 

“Good Lord, deliver us,” replied the 
vicar gravely. 

There was a tense silence for a time, 
only broken by the dropping of the coals 
in the grate. The vicar was the first to 
break it. 

‘T’ll sum up my personal impression 
of the man, for and against,” he said. 

Gortre nodded. 

‘There can be no doubt whatever,” 
said Mr. Byars, “ that among all the great 
North-country millionaires—men of power 
and influence, I nean—Schuabe stands 
first and pre-eminent. His wealth is 
enormous to begin with. Then he is 
young—can hardly be forty yet, I should 
say. He belongs to the new generation. 
In Walktown he stands entirely alone. 
Then his brilliancy, his tremendous intel- 
lectual powers, are equalled by few men 
in England. His career at Oxford was 
marvellous; his political life, only just 
beginning as it is, seems to promise the 
very highest success. His private life, 
as far as we know—and everything about 
the man seems to point to an ascetic 
temperament and a refined habit—is 
without grossness or vice of any kind. 
In appearance he is one of the ten most 
striking-looking men in England. His 
manners are fascinating.”’ 

Gortre laughed shortly, a mirthless, 
bitter laugh. 

“So far,”’ he said, ‘‘ you have drawn 
a picture which approaches the ideal 
of what a strong man should be. And 
I grant you every detail of it. But let 
me complete it. You will agree with me 
that mine also is true.”’ 

His voice trembled a little. Half 
unconsciously his eyes wandered to the 
picture of the Crucifixion above the 
writing-table. In the red glow of the 
fire, which had now ceased to crackle 
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and flame, the drooping figure on the cross 
showed distinct and clear in all its tre- 
mendous appeal to the hearts of mankind. 
Tears came into the young man’s eyes, 
his face became drawn and_ pained. 
When he spoke his voice was full o 
purpose and earnestness. 

“Yes,” he said, with an unusual gesture 
of the hand, ‘“ Schuabe is all that you 
say. Ina hard, godless, and material age 
he is an epitome of it. The curse of 
indifferentism is over the land. Men have 
forgotten that this world is but an inn, 
a sojourning place for a few hours. Oh 
fools and blind! The terror of death is 
always with them. But this man is far 
more than this—far, far more. To him 
has been given the eye to see, the heart 
to understand. He, of all men living in 
England to-day, is the mailed, armed 
enemy of our Lord! No loud-mouthed 
atheist, sincare and blatant in his ignor- 
ance, no honest searcher after truth. 
All his great wealth, all his attainments, 
are forged into one devilish weapon. He 
is already, and will be in the future, 
the great enemy of Christianity. Oh, 
I have read his book. ‘ Even now there 
are many antichrists.’ I have read his 
speeches in Parliament. I know his 
enormous influence over those unhappy 
people who call themselves ‘ Secularists.’ 
Like Diocletian, like Julian, he hates 
Christ. He is no longer a Jew. Judaism 
is nothing to him—one can reverence a 
Montifiore, admire an Adler. His attacks 
on the faith are something quite different 
to those of other men. As his skill is 
greater so his intention is more evil. 
And yet how helpless are we who know ! 
The mass of Christians—the lax, tolerant 
Christians—think he is a kind of John 
Morley. They praise his charities, his 
efforts for social amelioration. They 
quote, ‘ and God fulfils Himself in many 
ways.’ I say again, Oh fools and biind ! 
They do not know, they cannot see this 
man as he is at heart, accursed and Anti- 
christ!”’ His voice drooped, tired with 
its passion and vehemence. He continued 
in a lower and more intimate vein: 

“Do you think I am a fanatic, vicar ? 
Am I touched with monomania when i 
tell you that of late I have thought much 
upon the prophetic indications of the 
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coming of ‘the Man of Sin,’ the Anti- 
christ in Holy Writ ? Can it be, I have 
asked myself, as I watch the comet-like 
brilliance of this man’s career—can_ it be 
that in my own lifetime and the lifetime 
of those I love the veritable enemy of 
our Saviour is to appear ? Is this man, 
this Jew, he of whom it is said in Jacob’s 
words, ‘ Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way, an adder in the path’ ?—the tribe 
of which not one was sealed.” 

“You are overwrought, Basil,” said 
the elder man kindly. ‘“ You have let 
yourself dwell too much on this man and 
his influences. But I do not condemn 
you. I also have had my doubts and 
wonderings. The outside world would 
laugh at us and people who might be 
moved as we are at these things. But do 
not we live always with, and by help of, 


the Unseen? God alone knows the 
outcome of the trend of these anti- 
christian influences, of which, I fear, 


Schuabe is the head. The Fathers are 
clear enough on the subject, and the 
learned men of medieval times also. 
Let me read to you.” 

He got up from his armchair, glad, it 
seemed, at opportunity of change and 
movement, and went to the bookshelves 
which lined the wall. His scholar’s in- 
terest was aroused, his magnificent reading 
and knowledge of Christian history and 
beliefs engaged and active. 

He dipped into book after book, reading 
extracts from them here and there. 

‘Listen. Marchantius says the ship of 
the Church will sink and be lost in the 
foam of infidelity, and be hidden in the 
blackness of that storm of desolation 


, 


which shall arise at the coming of Anti- . 


christ. ‘ The sun shall be darkened and 
the stars shall fall from heaven.” He 
means, of course, the sun of faith, and 
that the stars, the great ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, shall fall into apostacy. But, 
he goes on to say, the Church will remain 
unwrecked, she will weather the storm, 
and come forth ‘ beautiful as the moon, 
terrible as an army with banners.’ ” 

His voice was eager and excited, his 
face was all alight with the scholar’s 
eagerness, as he took down book after 
book with rnerring instinct to illustrate 
his remarks. 


“Opinions as to the nature and per- 
sonality of Antichrist have been very 
varied,” he continued. ‘“‘Some of the 
very early Christian writers say he will 
be a devil in a phantom body, others that 
he will be an incarnate demon, true man 
and true devil, in fearful and diabolic 
parody of the Incarnation of our Lord. 
There is a third view also. This is that 
he will be merely a desperately wicked 
man, acting upon diabolic inspirations, 
just as the saints act upon Divine inspira- 
tions. 

“ Listen to St. John Damascene upon 
the subject. He is very express. ‘ Not 
as Christ assumed humanity, so will the 
devil become human; but the man will 
receive all the inspiration of Satan, and 
will suffer the devil to take up his abode 
within him.’ ” 

Gortre, who was listening with extreme 
attention, made a short, sharp exclama- 
tion at this last quotation. 

He had risen from his seat and stood 
by the mantelshelf, leaning his elbow 
upon it. 

One of the ornaments of the mantel 
was a head of Christ, photographed on 
china, from Murillo, and held in a large 
silver frame like a photograph frame. 

Just as the vicar had finished reading 
there came a sudden knock at the door. 
It startled Gortre, and he moved suddenly. 
His elbow slid along the marble of the 
shelf and dislodged the picture, which 
fell upon the floor anid was broken into a 
hundred pieces, crashing loudly upon the 
fender. 

The housemaid, who had _ knocked, 
stood for a moment looking with dismay 
upon the breakage. Then she turned to 
the vicar. 

“Mr. Schuabe, from Mount Prospect, 
to see you, sir,”’ she said. “ I’ve shown 
him into the drawing-room.” 


CHAPTER III 


“| THINK HE IS A GOOD MAN” 


THE servant had turned on the lights 
in the drawing-room, where a low fire still 
glowed red upon the hearth, and left 
Constantine Schuabe alone to wait the 
vicar’s arrival. 

On either s:de of the fireplace were 
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heavy hangings of emerald and copper 
woven stuff, a present to Helena from an 
uncle, who had bought them at Benares. 
Schuabe stood motionless before this back- 
ground. 

The man was tall, above the middle 
height, and the heavy coat of fur which he 
was wearing increased the impression of 
proportioned size, of massiveness, which 
was part of his personality. His hair 
was a very dark red, smooth, and abun- 
dant, of that peculiar colour which is 
the last to show the greyness of advanc- 
ing age. His features were Semitic, but 
without a trace of that fulness, and 
sometimes coarseness, which often marks 
the Jew who has come to the middle period 
of life. The eyes were large and black, 
but without animation in ordinary use- 
and-wont. They did not light up as he 
spoke, but yet the expression was not 
veiled or obscured. They were coldly, 
terribly aware, with something of the 
sinister and untroubled regard one sees 
in a reptile’s eyes. 

The jaw, which dominated the face 
and completed its remarkable ensem)le, 
was very massive, reminding people of 
steel covered with olive-coloured parch- 
ment. Handsome was hardly the word 
which fitted him. He was a strikingly 
handsome man; but that, like “ dis- 
tinction,’ was only one of the qualities 
which made up his personality. orce, 
power, the relentless and conscious power 
suggested by some great marine engine, 
surrounded him in an almost indescrib- 
able way. They were like exhalations. 
Most people, with the casual view, called 
him merely indomitable, but there were 
others who thought they read deeper, and 
saw something evil and monstrous about 
the man; powerless to give an exact and 
definite reason for the impression, and 
dubious of voicing it. 

Nevertheless, now and again, two or 
three would speak of him to each other 
without reserve, and on such occasions 
they generally agreed to this feeling of 
the sinister and malign, in much the same 
manner as the vicar and his curate had 
been agreeing but half an hour before his 
arrival at the house. 

The door opened with a quick click of 
the handle, and the vicar entered wiih 


something of suddenness. One might 
almost have supposed that he had lingered, 
hesitant, in the hall, and suddenly nerved 
himseif for this encounter. 

Mr. Byars advanced to take the hand 
of his visitor. Beside the big man he 
seemed shrunken, and a little ineffectual. 
He was slightly nervous in his manner 
also, for Basil’s impassioned and terror- 
ridden words still rang in his ears and had 
their way with him. 

The coincidence of the millic~aire’s 
arrival was altogether too sudden and 
bizarre. 

When they had made greetings, cordial 
enough on the surface, and were seated 
on either side of the fire, Schuabe spoke 
at once upon the object of his visit. 

‘““T have come, Mr. Byars,”’ he said, in 
a singularly clear, vibrant voice, “ to 
discuss certain educational proposals with 
you. As you probably know, just at 
present I am taking a very prominent part 
in the House of Commons in connection 
with the whole problem of primary 
education. Within the last few weeks 
I have been in active correspondence 
with your School Board, and you will 
know all about the scholarships I have 
founded. 

“But I am now coming to you to 
propose something of the same sort in 
connection with your own Church schools. 
My opinions on religious matters are, of 
course, not yours. But, despite my 
position, I have always recognised that, 
with whatever means, both the clergy 
and my own party are broadly working 
towards one end. 

‘““‘Walktown provides me with very many 
thousands a year, and it is my duty in 
some way or another to help Walktown. 
My proposal is roughly this: I will found 
and endow two yearly scholarships for 
two boys in the National Schools. The 
money will be sufficient, in the: first 
instance, to send them to one of the great 
Northern Grammar Schools, and after- 
wards, always providing that the early 
promise is maintained, to either univer- 
sity. 

““My only stipulation is this: the 
tests shall be purely and simply in- 
tellectual, and have nothing whatever 
to do with the religious teaching of the 
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schools, with which I am not in sympathy. 
Nevertheless, it is only fair that a clever 
boy in a Church school should have the 
same opportunities as in a secular school. 
I should tell you that I have made the 
same offer to the Roman Catholic school 
authorities and it has been declined.” 

The vicar listened with great attention. 
The offer was extremely generous, and 
showed a most open-minded determina- 
tion to put the donor’s personal pre- 
judices out of the question. There could 
be no doubt as to his answer, none what- 
ever. 

“My dear sir,’’ he said, “ your gen- 
erosity is very great. I see your point 
about the examinations. Religion is to 
form no part of them exactly. But by the 
time one of our boys submits himself for 
examination, we should naturally hope 
that he would already be so firmly fixed 
in Christian principles that his after- 
career would have no influence upon his 
faith. Holding the opinions that you 
do, your offer shows a great freedom from 
any prejudice. I hope I am _broad- 
minded enough to recognise that philan- 
thropy is a fine and lovely thing, despite 
the banner under which the philanthropist 
may stand. I accept your generous offer 
in the spirit that it is made. Of course, 
the scheme must be submitted to the 
managers of the schools, of whom I am 
chief, but the matter practically lies with 
me, and my lead will be followed.”’ 

“TI am only too glad,” said the big 
man, wit a sudden and transforming 
smile, ‘‘ t. help on the cause of knowledge. 
All the details of the scheme I will send you 
in a few days, and now I will detain you 
no longer.” 

He rose to go. 

During their brief conversation the vicar 
had been conscious of many emotions. 
He blamed himself for his narrowness, 
and the somewhat fantastic lengths to 
which his recent talk with Gortre had gone. 
The man was an infidel, no doubt. His 
intellectual attacks upon the Christian 
faith were terribly damaging and sub- 
versive. Still, his love for his fellow-men 
was sincere, it seemed. He attacked 
the faith, but not the preachers of it. 
And—a half-thought crossed his brain— 
he might have been sent to him for some 
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good purpose. St. Pall had not always 
borne the name of Paul ! 

These thoughts, but half-formulated in 
his brain, had their immediate effect in 
concrete action. 

““Won’t you take off your coat, Mr. 
Schuabe,” he said, ‘‘ and smoke a cigar 
with me in my study ?” 

The other hesitated a moment, looked 
doubtful, and then assented. He hung 
his coat up in the hall, and went into the 
other room with the: vicar. 

During the conversation in the drawing- 
room Helena had come back from the 
concert, and Basil, hearing her, had left 
the study and gone to her own private 
sanctum for a last few minutes before 
saying good-night. 

Helena sat in a low chair by the fire, 
sipping a bowl of soup which the maid 
had brought up to her. She was a little 
tired by the concert, and the quiet of her 
own sitting-room, the intimate comfort 
of it all, and the sense of happiness that 
Basil’s presence opposite gave her were in 
delightful contrast. 

“It was very stupid, dear,” she said. 
‘‘Mrs. Pryde was rather trying, full of 
dull gossip about everyone, and the music 
wasn’t good. Mr. Cuthbert played as if 
he was playing the organ in church. His 
touch is utterly unfitted for anything 
except the War March from ‘ Athalie,’ 
with the stops out. He knows nothing 
of the piano. I was in the front seats, 
and I could see his knee feeling for the 
swell all the time. He played the sonata 
as if he was throwing the moonlight at 
one in great solid chunks. I’m glad to 
be back. How nice it is to sit here with 
you, dearest—and how good this soup 
is !’’ she concluded, with a little laugh of 
content and happiness at this moment of 
acute physical and mental ease. 

He looked lovingly at her as she lay 
back in rest, and the firelight played 
over her white arms and pale gold hair. 

“It’s wonderful to think,” he said, with 
a little catch in his voice—“ it’s wonder- 
ful to me—an ever-recurring wonder— 
to think that some day you and I will 
always be together for all our life, here and 
afterwards. What supreme, unutter- 
able happiness God gives to His children ! 
Do you know, dear, sometimes as I read 
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prayers or stand by the altar, I am filled 
with a sort of rapture of thankfulness 
which is voiceless in its intensity. Tenny- 
son got nearer to expressing it than any- 
one in that beautiful St. Agnes’ Eve of his— 
a little gem which, with its simplicity 
and fervour, is worth far more than 
Keats’s poem, with all its literary art.” 

“It is good to feel that sometimes,” 
she answered, “ but it is well, I think, not 
to get into the way of inducing such 
feelings. The human brain is such a 
sensitive thing that one can get into the 
way of drugging it with emotion, as it 
were. I think I am tinged a little with 
the North-country spirit. I alwavs think 
of Newman’s wonderful lines : 


“*The thoughts control that o’er thee 

swell and throng ; 

They will condense within the soul 
and turn to purpose strong. 

But he who lets his feclings run in 
soft, luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be 
done, and faints at every blow.’ 


“T only quote from memory. But 
you look tired, dear boy. You are 
rather white. Have you been over- 
working ?”’ 


He did not answer immediately. 

“No,” he said slowly, ‘ but I’ve been 
having a long talk with the vicar We 
were talking about Mr. Schuabe and his 
influence. Helena, that man is the most 
active of God’s enemies in England. 
Almost, when I was mentioning his name, 
by some coincidence, or perhaps for some 
deeper, more mysterious, psychical reason 
which men do not yet understand, the 
maid announced him. He had come to 
see your father on business, and—don’t 
think I am unduly fanciful—the Murillo 
photograph, the head of Christ, on the 
rnantelshelf, fell down and was broken. 
He is here still, I think.” 

“Yes,” said Helena. ‘‘ Mr. Schuabe is 
in the study with father. But, Basil 
dear, it’s quite evident to me that you've 
been doing too much. Do you know 
that I look upon Mr. Schuabe as a really 
good man ?. I have often thought about 


him, and even prayed that he may learn 
the truth; but God has many instruments 








Mr. Schuabe is sincere im his un- 
belief. His life and all his actions are 
for the good of others. It is terrible—it 
is deplorable—to know he attacks Christi- 
anity ; but he is tolerant and large-minded 
also. Yes, I should call him a good 
man. He will come to God some day. 
God would not have given him such power 
over the minds and bodies of men other- 
wise.” 

Gortre smiled a little sadly—a rather 
wan smile, which sat strangely upon 
his strong and hearty face, but he said 
no more. 

He knew that his attitude was illogical 
—perhaps it could be called bigoted and 
intolerant—a harsh indictment in these 
easy, latitudinarian days; but his con- 
viction was an intuition. It came from 
within, from something outside or beyond 
his reason, and would not be stifled. 

“Well, dear,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps it 
is as you say. Nerves which are over- 
wrought, and a system which is run down, 
certainly have their say, and a large say, 
too, in one’s attitude towards anyone. 
Now you must go to bed. I will go down 
and say good-night to the vicar and Mr. 
Schuabe, just to show there’s no ill- 
feeling, though, goodness knows, I oughtn’t 
to jest about the man. Good-night, 
sweet one! God bless vou! Remember 
me also in your prayers to-night.” 

She kissed him in her firm, brave way, 
a kiss so strong and loving, so pure and 
sweet, that he went away from that little 
room of books and bric-a-brac as if he had 
been sojourning in some shrine. 

As Basil came into the study he found 
Mr. Byars and Schuabe in eager, animated 
talk. 

Gortre’s personal acquaintance with 
Schuabe was of the slightest. He had 
met him once or twice on the platform 
of big meetings, and that was all. A 
simple curate, unless socially — and 
Schuabe did not enter into the social 
life of Walktown, being almost always in 
London—he would not be very likely to 
come in the way of this mammoth. 

But Schuabe greeted him with marked 
cordiality, and he sat down to listen to 
the two men. 

In two minutes he was fascinated, in 
five he realised, with a quick and un- 
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pleasant sense ot inferiority, how ignor- 
ant he was beside these two. In 
Schuabe the vicar found a man whose 
knowledge was as wide and scholarship 
as profound as his own. 

From a purely intellectual standpoint, 
probably Gortre and Schuabe were more 
nearly on a level, but in pure knowledge 
he was nowhere. He wondered, as he 
listened, if the generation immediately pre- 
ceding his own had been blessed with more 
time fer culture, if the foundation had 
been surer and more comprehensive, when 
they were alumni of the “ loving mother ”’ 
in the South. 

They were discussing archeological 
questions connected with the Holy 
Land. 

Schuabe possessed a profound and 
masterly knowledge of the whole Jewish 
background to the Gospel picture, not 
merely of the archeology, which in itself 
is a life study, but of the essential 
characteristics of Jewish thought and 
feeling, which is far more. 

Of course, every now and again the 
conversation turned towards a direction 
that, pursued, would have led to con- 
troversy. But, with mutual tact, the 
debatable ground was avoided. That 
Christ was a historic fact Schuabe, of 
course, admitted and implied, and when 
the question of His Divinity seemed 
likely to occur, he was careful and adroit 
to avoid any discussion. 

To the young man, burning with the 
zeal of youth, this seemed a pity. Un- 
consciously, he blamed the vicar for not 
pressing certain points home. 

What an opportunity was here! The 
rarity of such a visit, the obvious interest 
the two men were beginning to take in 
zach other—should not a great blow for 
Christ be struck on such an auspicious 
night ? Even if the protest were un- 
ivailing, the argument overthrown, was 
it not a duty to speak of the awful 
and eternal realities which lay beneath 
this vivid and brilliant interchange of 
scholarship ? 

His brain was on fire with passionate 
longing to speak. But, nevertheless, he 
controlled it. None knew better than he 
the depth and worth of the vicar’s 
character. And he felt himself a junior; 


he had no right to question the decision 
of his superior. 

“You have missed much, Mr. Byars,” 
said Schuabe, as he rose to go at last, 
“in never having visited Jerusalem. One 
can get the knowledge of it, but never the 
colour. And, even to-day, the city must 
appear, in many respects, exactly as it 
did under the rule of Pilate. The 
Fellaha women sell their vegetables, the 
camels come in loaded with roots for fuel, 
the Bedouin, the Jews with their long 
gowns and slippers—I wish you could see 
it all. I have eaten the meals of the 
Gospels, drunk the red wine of Saron, 
the spiced wine mixed with honey and 
black pepper, the ‘wine of myrrh’ 
mentioned in the Gospel of Mark. I 
have dined with Jewish tradesmen and 
gone through the same formalities of 
hand-washing as we read of two thousand 
years ago, I have seen the poor ostenta- 
tiously gathered in out of the streets 
and the best part of the meal given them 
for a self-righteous show. And yet, an 
hour afterwards, I have sat in a café by 
King David's Tower and played dice 
with Turkish soldiers armed with Martini 
rifles !”’ 

The vicar seemed loth to let his guest 
go, though the hour was late, but he 
refused to stay longer. Mr. Byars, with 
a somewhat transparent eagerness, men- 
tioned that Gortre’s road home lay for 
part of the way in the same direction as 
the millionaire’s. He seemed to wish the 
young man to accompany him, almost. 
so Basil thought, that the charm of his 
personality might rebuke him for his 
tirade in the earlier part of the evening. 

Accordingly, in agreement with the 
vicar’s evident wish, but with an in- 
explicable ice-cold feeling in his heart, he 
left the house with Schuabe and began to 
walk with him through the silent lamp- 
lit streets. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SMOKE CLOUD AT DAWN 


THE two men strode along without 
speaking for some way. Their feet echoed 
in the empty streets. 

Suddenly Schuabe turned to Basil. 

‘“ Well, Mr. Gortre.” he said, ‘‘ I have 
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given you your opportunity. Are you 
not going to speak the word in season 
after all ?” 

The young man started violently. 
Who was this man who had been reading 
his inner thoughts ? How could his com- 
panion have fathomed his sternly-re- 
pressed desire as he sat in the vicarage 
study ? And why did he speak now— 
now, when he knew that some chilling 
influence had him in its grip, that his 
tongue was tied, his power weakened ? 

“Tt is late, Mr. Schuabe,” he said at 
length, and very gravely. “‘ My brain is 
tired, and my enthusiasm chilled. Nor 
are you anxious to hear what I have to 
say. But your taunt is ungenerous. It 
almost seems as if you are not always so 
tolerant as men think!” 

The other laughed—a cold laugh, but 
not an unkindly one. 

“‘ Forgive me,” he said, ‘‘ one should 
not jest with corviction. But I should 
like to talk with you also. There are 
lusts of the brain just as there are lusts 
of the flesh, and to-night I am in the mood 
and humour for conversation.” 

They were approaching a side road 
which led to Gortre’s rooms. Schuabe’s 
great stone house was still a quarter of a 
mile away up the hill. 

“Do not go home yet,” said Schuabe ; 
“‘come to my house, see my books, and let 
us talk. Make friends with the mammon 
of unrighteousness, Mr. Gortre! You 
are disturbed and unstrung to-night. 
You will not sleep. Come with me.” 

Gortre hesitated for a moment, and 
then continued with him. He was hardly 
conscious why he did so, but even as he 
accepted the invitation his nerves seemed 
recovered as by some powerful tonic. A 
strange confidence possessed him, and he 
strode on with the air and manner of a 
man who has some fixed purpose in his 
brain. 

And as he talked casually with Schuabe, 
he felt towards him no longer the cold fear, 
the inexplicable shrinking. He regarded 
him rather as a vast and powerful enemy, 
an evil, sinister influence, indeed, but one 
against which he was armed with an 
armour not his own, with weapons forged 
by great and terrible hands. 

So they entered the drive and walked 





up among the gaunt black trees towards 
the house. 

Mount Prospect was a large castel- 
lated modern building of stone. In a 
neighbourhood where architectural mons- 
trosities abounded, perhaps it outdid 
them all in its almost brutal ugliness and 
vulgarity. It had been built by Con- 
stantine Schuabe’s grandfather. 

The present owner was little at Walk- 
town. His Parliamentary and _ social 
duties bound him to London, and when 
he had time for recreation the news- 
papers announced that he had “ gone 
abroad,” and until he was actually seen 
again in the midst of his friends, his 
disappearances were mysterious and com- 
plete. 

In London he had a private set of rooms 
at one of the great hotels. 

But, despite his rare visits, the hideous 
stone palace in the smoky North held all 
the treasures which he himself had col- 
lected and which had been left to him by 
his father. 

It was understood that at his death the 
pictures and library were to become the 
property of the citizens of Manchester, 
held in trust for them by the corporation. 

Schuabe took a key from his pocket 
and opened the heavy door in the porch. 

““T always keep the house full of ser- 
vants,”’ he said, “ even when I am away, 
for a dismantled house and caretakers 
are horrible. But they will be all gone 
to bed now, and we must look after our. 
selves.” 

Opening an inner door, they passed 
through some heavy-padded curtains, 
which fell behind them with a dull thud, 
and came out into the great hall. 

Ugly as the shel] of the great building 
was, the interior was very different. 

Here, set like a jewel in the midst of 
the harsh, forbidding country, was a 
treasure-house of ordered beauty. which 
had few equals in England. 

Gortre drew a long, shuddering breath 
of pleasure as he looked round. Every 
esthetic influence within him responded 
to what he saw. And how simple and 
severe it all was! Simply a great domed 
hall of white marble, brilliantly lit by 
electric light hidden high above their 
heads. On every side slender columns 
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rose towards the dome, beyond them 
were tall archways leading to the rooms 
of the house; dull, formless curtains, 
striking no note of colour, hung from the 
archways. 

In the centre of the vast space, exactly 
under the dome, was a large pool of still, 
green water, a square basin with abrupt 
edges, having no fountain nor gaudy fish 
to break its smoothness. 

And that was all, literally all. No 
rugs covered the tesselated floor, not a 
single seat stood anywhere. There was 
not the slightest suggestion of furniture 
or habitation. White, silent and beauti- 
ful! As Gortre stood there he knew, as 
if some special message had been given 
him, that he had come for some great 
hidden purpose, that it had been fore- 
ordained. His whole soul seemed filled 
with a holy power, unseen powers and 
principalities thronged round him like 
sweet but awful friends. 

He turned inquiringly towards his 
host. Schuabe’s face was very pale; 
the calm, cruel eyes seemed agitated ; 
he was staring at the priest. 

“Come,” he said, in a voice which 
seemed to be without its usual confidence 
—‘‘ come, this place is cold—I have some- 
times thought it a little too bare and 
fantastic—come into the library; let us 
eat and talk.” 

He turned and passed through the 
pillars on the right. Gortre followed 
him through the dark, heavy curtains 
which led to the library. 

They found themselves in an immense 
low-ceilinged room. The _ floor was 
covered with a thick carpet of dull blue, 
and their feet made no sound as they 
passed over it towards the blazing fire, 
which glowed in an old oak framework 
of panelling and ingle-nook brought 
from an ancient manor-house in Norfolk. 

At one end of the room was a small 
organ, cased, modern as the mechanism 
was, in priceless Renaissance painted 
panels from Florence, and set in a little 
octagonal alcove hung with white and 
yellow. 

The enormous writing-table of dark 
wood stood in front of the fireplace, and 
was covered with books and _ papers. 
By it was a smaller circular table laid 
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‘ 
with a white cloth and shining glass and 
silver for a meal. 

““My valet is in bed,” said Schuabce ; 
“T hate anyone about me at night, and 
I prefer to wait on myself then. ‘ From 
the cool cisterns of the midnight air my 
spirit drinks repose.’ If you will wait 
here a few moments [| will go and 
get some food. I know where to find 
some. Pray amuse yourself by looking 
at my books.” 

He left the room noiselessly, and 
Basil turned towards the walls. From 
ceiling to floor the immense room was 
lined with shelves of enamelled white 
wood, here and there carved with tiny 
florid bunches of fruit and flowers— 
Jacobean work it seemed. 

Gortre had, from his earliest Oxford 
days, been a lover of books and a col- 
lector in a moderate, discriminating way. 
As a rule he was roused to a mild en- 
thusiasm by a fine library. But as his 
practised eye ran over the shelves, noting 
the beauty and variety of the contents, 
he was unmoved by any special interest. 
His brain, still, so it seemed, under some 
outside and compelling instinct or in- 
fluence, was singularly detached from 
ordinary interests, and rejected the books’ 
appeal. 

Close to where he stood the shelves 
were covered with theological works. 
Miiller’s ‘Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy,’’ Romane’s ‘“‘ Reply to Dr. 
Lightfoot,’ De la Saussaye’s ** Manual,” 
stood together. His hand had been 
wandering unconsciously over the books 
when it was suddenly arrested, and 
stopped ona familiar black binding with 
plain gold letters. It was an ordinary 
reference edition of the Holy Bible, 
the ‘‘ Pearl” edition from the Oxford 
University Press. 

There was something familiar and 
homely in the little dark volume, which 
showed signs of constant use. A few 
feet away was a long shelf of Bibles of 
all kinds, rare editions, expensive copies 
bound up with famous commentaries— 
all the luxuries and éditions de luxe of 
Holy Writ. But the book beneath his 
fingers was the same size and shape as 
the one which stood behind his own 
bedside in his rooms—the one which his 
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father had given him when he went 
. to Harrow. It was homelike and 
familiar. 

He drew it out with a half smile at 
himself for choosing the one book he 
knew by heart from this new wealth of 
literature. 

Then a swift impulse came to him. 

Gortre could not be called a super- 
stitious man. The really religious tem- 
perament, which, while not rejecting the 
aids of surface and symbol, has seen 
far below them, rarely is “‘ superstitious ”’ 
as the word has come to be understood. 

The familiar touch, the pleasant sensa- 
tion of the limp, rough leather on his 
finger-balls gave him a feeling of security. 
But that very fact seemed to remind him 
that some danger, some subtle mental 
danger, was near. Was this Bible sent 
to him? he wondered. Were his eyes 
and hands directed to it by the vibrating 
invisible presences which he felt were 
near him ? Who could say ? 

But he took the Book in his right 
hand, breathed a prayer for help and 
guidance—if it might so be that God, 
who watched him, would speak a message 
of help—and opened it at random. 

He was about to make a trial of that 
old medieval practice of “‘ searching ’”— 
that harmless trial of faith which a modern 
hard-headed cleric has analysed so cleverly, 
so completely, and so entirely unsatis- 
tactorily. 

He opened the Book, with his eyes fixed 
in front of him, and then let them drop 
towards it. For a moment the small 
type was all blurred and indistinct, and 
then one text seemed to leap out at him. 

It was this— 

“Take ye heed, watch and pray: for 
ye know not when the time is.”’ 

This, then, was his message! He was 
to watch, to pray, for the time was at 
hand when—— 

The curtain slid aside, and Schuabe 
entered with a tray. He had changed his 
morning coat for a long dressing-gown of 
camel’s hair, and wore scarlet leather 
slippers. 

Basil slipped the Bible back in its place 
and turned to face him. 

“T live very simply,” he said, ‘‘ and 
can offer you nothing very elaborate. 
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But here chicken and a 


is some cold 
watercress salad.”’ 
They sat down on opposite sides of the 


round table, and said little. Both men 
were tired and hungry. After he had 
eaten, the clergyman bent his head for a 
second or two in an inaudible grace, and 
made the sign of the cross before he rose 
from his chair. 

“Symbol!” said Schuabe, with a cold 
smile, as he saw him. 

The truce was over. 

“What is that cross to which all 
Christians bow?” he continued. ‘“ It 
was the symbol of the water-god of the 
Gauls, a mere piece of their iconography. 
The Phoenician ruin of Gigantica is 
built in the shape of a cross; the Druids 
used it in their ceremonies; it was 
Thor’s hammer long before it became 
Christ’s gibbet ; it is used by the pagan 
Icelanders to this day as a magic sign in 
connection with storms of wind. Why, 
the symbol of Buddha on the reverse of a 
coin found at Ugain is the same cross, the 
‘fylfot’ of Thor. The cross was carved 
by Brahmins a thousand years before 
Christ in the caves of Elephanta. I have 
seen it in India with my own eyes in the 
hands of Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu ! 
The worshipper of Vishnu attributes as 
many virtues to it as the pious Roman 
Catholic here in. Salford to the Christian 
cross |” 

“Very possibly, Mr. Schuabe,”’ said 
Gortre quietly. ‘‘ Your knowledge on 
such poiris is far wider than mine; but 
that does not affect Christianity in the 


slightest.” 
““Of course not! Who ever said it 
did ? But this reverence for the cross, 


the instrument of execution on which an 
excellent teacher, and, so far as we know, 
a really good man, suffered, angers me, 
because it reminds me of the absurd and 
unreasoning superstitions which cloud the 
minds of so many educated men like 
yourself.”’ 

“Ah,” said Gortre quietly, ‘‘ now we 
are ‘gripped.’ We have come to the 
point!” 

“If you choose, Mr. Gortre,’’ Schuabe 
answered. ‘‘ You arean intellectual man, 
and one intellectual man has a certain 
right to challenge another. I was staying 
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with Lord Haileybury the other day, and 
I spent two whole mornings walking over 
the country with the Bishop of London, 
talking on these subjects. He very ably 
endeavoured to bring physical and psycho- 
logical science into a single whole. But all 
he seemed to me to prove was this— 
crystallised into an axiom or at least a 
postulate—conscious volition is the ulti- 
mate source of all force. It is his belief 
that behind the sensuous and pheno- 
menal world which gives it form, existence 
and activity, lies the ultimate invisible, 
immeasurable power of Mind, conscious 
Will, of Intelligence, analogous to our own; 
and—mark this essential corollary—that 
man is in communication with it, and 
that was positively all he could do for me ! 
I met him there easily enough, but when 
he tried to prove a revelation—Christianity 
—he utterly brokedown. We parted very 
good friends, and I gave him a thousand 
pounds for the East London Poor Fund. 
But still, say what you will tome. I am 
here to listen.” 

He looked calmly at the young man 
with his unsmiling eyes. He held a 
Russian cigarette in his fingers, and he 
waved it with a gentle gesture of invi- 
tation as if from an _ immeasurable 
superiority. 

And as Gortre watched him he knew 
that here was a brain and an intelligence 
far keener and finer than his own. But 
with all that certainty he felt entirely 
undismayed, strangely uplifted. 

“T have a message for you, Mr. 
Schuabe,” he began, and the other bowed 
slightly, without irony, at his words. 
‘““T have a message for you, one which 
I have been sent here—I firmly believe— 
to deliver, but it is not the message or 
the argument that you expect to hear.” 

He stopped for a short time, mar- 
shalling his mental forces, and noticing 
a slight but perceptible look of surprise 
in his host’s eyes. 

‘“‘ | know you better than you imagine, 
sir,’ he said gravely, ‘and not as many 
other good and devout Christians see 
you. I tell you here to-night with absolute 
certainty that you are the active enemy 
of Christ—I say active enemy.” 

The face opposite became slightly less 
tranquil, but the voice was as calm as ever. 
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“You speak according to your lights, 
Mr. Gortre,” he said. ‘‘I am no Chris- 
tian, but there is much good in Chris- 
tianity. My words and writings may 
have helped to lift the veil of superstition 
and hereditary influences from the eyes 
of many men, and in that sense I am an 
enemy of the Christian faith, I suppose. 
My sincerity is my only apology— 
if one were needed. You speak with 
more harshness and less tolerance than I 
should have thought it your pleasure or 
your duty to use.” 

Gortre rose. 

‘“Man,” he cried, with sudden stern- 
ness, ‘““I know! You hate our Lord, 
and would work Him evil. You are as 
Judas was, for to-night it is given to me 
to read far into your brain.” 

Schuabe rose quickly from his chair 
and stood facing him. His face was 
pallid, something looked out of his eyes 
which almost frightened the other. 

“What do you know?” he cried, 
as if in a swift stroke of pain. ‘* Who—~” 
He stopped as if by a tremendous effort. 

Some thought came to reassure him. 

“Listen,” he said. “I tell you, paid 
priest as you are, a blind man leading 
the blind, that a day is coming when 
all your boasted fabric of Christianity 
will disappear. It. will go suddenly, 
and be swept utterly away. And you, 
you shall see it. You shall be left naked 
of your faith, stripped and bare, with 
all Christendom beside you. Your pale 
Nazarene shall die among the bitter 
laughter of the world, die as surely as He 
died two thousand years ago, and no 
man nor woman shall resurrect Him. 
You know nothing, but you will remember 
my words of to-night, until you also 
become as nothing and endure the in- 
evitable fate of mankind.” 

He had spoken with extraordinary 
vehemence, hissing the words out with a 
venom and malice, general rather than 
particular, from which the Churchman 
shrunk, shuddering. There was such 
unutterable conviction in the thin, evil 
voice that for a moment the pain of it 
was like a spasm of physical agony. 

Schuabe had thrown down the mask ; 
it was even as Gortre said, the soul of 
Iscariot looked out from those eyes. 
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The man saw the clergyman’s sudden 
shrinking. 

The smile of a devil flashed over his 
face. Gortre had turned to him once 
more and saw it. And as he watched an 
awful certainty grew within him, a 
thought so appalling that beside it all 
that had gone before sank into utter 
insignificance. 

He staggered for a moment and then 
rose to his full height, a fearful loathing 
in his eyes, a scorn like a whip of fire in 
his voice. 

Schuabe blanched before him, for he 
saw the truth in the priest’s soul. 

“As the Lord of Hosts is my witness,” 
cried Gortre loudly, “I know you now 
for what you are! You know that 
Christ is God!” 

Schuabe shrank into his chair. 

“ Antichrist !’’ pealed out the accusing 
voice. ‘‘ You know the truth full well, 
and, knowing, in an awful presumption 
you have dared to lift your hand against 
God.” 

Then there was a dead silence in the 
room. At last Schuabe spoke. 

“Go,” he said. ‘Go, and never let 
me see your face again. You have 
spoken. Yet I tell you still that such a 
blinding blow shall descend on Christen- 
dom that——”’ 

He rose quickly from his chair. His 
manner changed utterly with a mar- 
vellous swiftness. 

He went to the window and pulled 
aside the curtain. A chill and ghostly 
dawn came creeping into the library. 

“Let us make an end of this,’’ he said 
quietly and naturally. “Of what use 
for you and I, atoms that we are. to 
wrangle and thunder through the night 
over an infinity in which we have neither 
part nor lot ? Come, get you homewards 
and rest, as I am about to do. The 
night has been an unpleasant dream. 
Treat it as such. We differ on great 
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forget it. You shall have a friend in 
me if you will.” 

Gortre, hardly conscious of any volun- 
tary movements, his brain in a stupor, 
the arteries all over his body beating 
like little drums, took the hat and coat 
the other handed to him, and stumbled 
out of the house. ; 

It was about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, raw, damp and cold. 

With a white face, drawn and haggard 
with emotion, he strode down the hill. 
The keen air revived his physical powers, 
but. his brain was whirling, whirling, 
till connected thought was impossible. 

What was it? What was the truth 
about that nightmare, that long, horrid 
night in the warm, rich room? His 
powers were failing; he must see a 
doctor after breakfast. 

When he reached the foot of the hill, 
and was about to turn down the road 
which led to his rooms, he stopped to rest 
for a moment. 

From behind the hill, over the dark, 
silhouetted houses of the wealthy people 
who lived upon it, a huge, formless pall 
of purple smoke was rising, and almost 
blotting out the dawn in a Titanic curtain 
of gloom. The feeble new-born sun 
flickered redly through it, the colour of 
blood. There was no wind that morning, 
and the fog and smoke from the newly- 
lit factory chimneys in the Irwell valley 
could not be dispersed. It crept over the 
town like doom itself—menacing, vast, 
unconquerable. 

He pulled out his latch-key with 
trembling hand, and turned to enter his 
own door. 

The cloud was spreading. 

“Lighten our darkness,” he whispered 
to himself, half consciously, and then 
fell fainting on the doorstep, where 
they found him soon, and carried him 
in to the sick-bed, where he lay sick of 
a brain-fever a month or more. 

Lighten our darkness ! 
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ROM time immemorial religion and 
natural history have been linked 
together, and, in particular, the 

one has found its most expressive sym- 
bols in the other. 

Thus the ancient Egyptians worshipped 
the bull, the cat, the crocodile, and a 
host of other animals. They treated 
them with the utmost veneration while 
they lived; they made them into 
mummies when they died; they even 


- granted them the extreme honour of 


interment in the sepulchres of the kings. 
All this they did not because they 
regarded the animals in question as 
actual manifestations of deity, but because 
those animals were universally accepted 
as appropriate emblems of the greater 
powers of the unseen world. 

The sacred ibis, for example _repre- 
sented Thoth, the 
secretary and am- 
bassador of Osiris, 
who had a head like 
a dog, and was apt 
to make himself ex- 
ceedingly disagree- 
able towards those 
who fell under his 
displeasure. So the 
bird was imported in 
large numbers from 
the shores of the Red 
Sea, and venerated 
with every mark of 
outward respect, in 
order that that high 
dignitary of the 
world of spirit might 
deem himself duly 
honoured. Osirishim- 
self, the Egyptian 
Jupiter, was repre- 
sented in the same 
way by the bull, and 
Isis, his consort, by 
the cow. 

Christianity, when 
it became a power in 
the world, did not 


Religion in Natural History 


By the Rev. Theodore Wood, F.E.S. 


In the earliest examples of Christian Art, our Saviour 
is frequently typified ty the Pelican 
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altogether condemn the practice. That 
was not its policy. 
It aimed, rather, at purifying existing 
institutions and incorporating them into 
its own organisation. So it did not raze 
the heathen temples to the ground; it 
cleansed them, and consecrated them, and 
turned them into Christian churches. It 
did not abolish the heathen festivals ; it 
purged them and appropriated them, and 
converted them into annual memorials of 
the leading events in the life of its Founder. 
Even Christmas Day itself is the old 
festival of the heathen god jul, whence we 
derive its alternative title of Yuletide; 
while Easter is that of Eostre, the ancient 
goddess of spring. And just in the same 
way the new Faith claimed for its own 
this time-honoured system of symbolism, 
while sternly denouncing the idolatrous 
worship which for so 
long had borne it 
company. 
Accordingly, in the 
earliest examples of 
Christian art, we find 
.our Saviour repre- 
sented under various 
symbols _ borrowed 
from the animal 
world. Heis typified, 
of course, by the 
lamb, the innocent 
victim which had 
been offered in daily 
sacrifice by fifty gen- 
erations of the sons 
of Aaron. But He 
also appears, very 
frequently _ indeed, 
under the figure of 
the Pelican, owing 
to the general belief 
that that bird fed its 
young with blood 
drawn from its own 
veins. Not that it 
actually does so ; but 
the tip of its long 
beak is1ed, and that, 


































when pressed against the snowy plumage 
of the breast, in order that the little ones 
might have access to the contents of the 





According to the monks «f South America, the Toucan 
never passes over water — making the sign of the 
ross 


pouch, was sufficiently suggestive of blood 
to account for the old idea. Again, He 
is symbolised by a fish, although for a 
perfectly different reason; the initial 
letters of the Greek words for “ Jesus 
Christ, ihe Son of God, the Saviour,” 
forming he Greek word meaning “‘a fish.” 

In the same way, the Holy Spirit is 
always represented in pictorial art as a 
dove, with outspread wings, in reference 
to the Scriptural account of our Saviour’s 
Baptism, and the arch-enemy of mankind 
as a serpent, in connection with the 
narrative of the Fall. When, however, a 
serpent is depicted as rising out of a 
chalice or a cup, it must be regarded as 
an emblem of the Apostle St. John, 
martyr in will though not in deed, of 
whom tradition declares that he was 
forced by his persecutors to drink a deep 
draught of poison, but suffered no hurt 
from so doing. 

St. Patrick, too, the patron saint of 
Ireland, is commonly represented with a 
serpent writhing beneath his feet, for did 
he not drive every snake from Irish soil 
into the sea, where they were immediately 
transformed into conger eels? Three 
snakes coiled are emblematic of St. 
Hilda, the famous abbess of Whitby, who 
sent out no less than five bishops from a 
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monastery which she founded hard by, and 
whose deep sanctity lent a special power 
to her prayers. 

Then the four Evangelists have always 
been regarded as symbolised by the four 
“living creatures’’ of whom Ezekiel 
speaks at the outset of his prophecy. 
‘“ As for the likeness of their faces, they 
four had the face of a man, and the face 
of a lion, on the right side; and they 
four had the face of an ox on the left 
side; they four also had the face of an 
eagle.’’ 

St. Matthew, filled with the thought 
of the Atonement, brings the Saviour 
prominently before us in His sacrificial 
aspect; therefore that Evangelist is repre- 
sented by the ox, the animal so frequently 
sacrificed as a sin-offering for the trans- 
gressions of the Chosen People. St. Mark 
impresses us with a deep sense of His 
victorious strength, and His constant 
triumph over the powers of evil ; therefore 
St. Mark is represented by the lion. St. 
Luke especially dwells on His human 
sympathy, and His tenderness towards 
the sick, the suffering, and the sorrowful ; 
therefore St. Luke is represented by the 
man. St. John looks most deeply into 
the innermost secrets of His nature, and 
so St. John is represented by the eagle, 
the bird who of all others flies nearest to 
the sun. 

The reason why three escallop shells of 
giant size should appear in the heraldic 
arms of St. 


James the 
Apostle, 
and five 


” 


“ martlets 
in those of 
King Ed- 
ward the 
Confessor is 
perhaps not 
quite so ap- 
parent. 
Thomas a 
Becket, in 
the same 
way, has 
three Cor- 
nish choughs, with red beaks and legs most 
faithfully delineated, and Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, a swan drinking from a well. 





Three snakes coiled cre emblematic 
of St. Hilda 
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But this is not the only point of contact 
between religion and natural history. 
Very few, perhaps, would be likely to 
imagine that there could be any possible 
connection between a bishop’s mitre and a 
fish. The resemblance seems almost as 
remote as that between the raven and 
the writing-desk, which puzzled Alice 
in Wonderland so greatly. Yet the 
episcopal head-dress is said to have been 
worn first of all not by Aaron and his 
successors, but by the priests of Dagon, 
the fish-god, who is referred to in 1 Sam. v. 
It is further said to have originally 
consisted of an imitation 
of the head of some large 
fish, the crenulated edge 
representing the teeth, 
while the two circular 
marks in front are sup- 
posed to indicate the 
eyes. 

Legend, too, has been 
very busy in connecting 
birds and beasts. with 
the Bible. There is a 
curious tradition, for 
example, which _ traces 
back the feathery crest 
of the hoopoe to the days 
of King Solomon. That 
wise monarch, so_ the 
story runs. was fainting 
one day from heat in the 
desert, when a flock of 
hoopoes hovered over 
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Once more Solomon granted their request, 
but gave them crests of feathers instead, 
so that they might still wear a token of 
his gratitude. 

There are many creatures connected 
py legend with the events of our Saviour’s 
life, and especially with the incidents of 
His Passion. The oxen in the stable at 


Bethlehem are traditionally reported to 
have knelt in worship at the cradle of 
the Infant Christ ; and here and there the 
belief still lingers that if one watches in 
a cow-shed at midnight on Christmas Eve, 
the cattle will all fall on their knees just 








him and sheltered him 
from the rays of the sun 
Grateful for their timely assistance, he 
asked what boon he could grant them in 
return, and was informed that the birds 
would like nothing better than to wear 
crowns of gold upon their heads. 

The crowns were accordingly bestowed, 
and the birds fancied themselves greatly, 
spending most of their time in stand- 
ing. on the banks of rivers and pools 
and admiring their reflections in the 
water. Before long, however, the fowlers, 
quick to seize their opportunities, turned 
their attention exclusively to snaring 
hoopoes, and the unfortunate birds. in 
great tribulation, were fain to repair 
again to the king, and to beg that their 
prized adornments might be taken away. 


Mummies of the Sacred Ibis 


as the clock strikes twelve. Then the 
donkey, as everybody knows, has two 
black stripes upon its back, one running 
longitudinally along the spine, while the 
other crosses it transversely upon the 
shoulders. This is supposed to com- 
memorate the fact that it was upon “ an 
ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass,” that 
Christ rode as He entered Jerusalem on 
His way to be crucified on Mount Calvary. 

Passing to the birds, a story is current 
in Sweden to the effect that the stork, 
otherwise so favourably known for its 
filial devotion, gained its name from the 
report that it flew round and round the 
Cross, mournfully wailing out its cry of 
‘““Styrka, styrka,”’ as it winged its way 

































Tradition says the Crossbill tried to 
wrench out the nails which pierced 


Christ on the Cross 
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through 
the dark- 
ened air. 
The cross- 
bill, equal- 
ly compas- 
sionate 
but more 
practical, 
is said to 
have tried 
its hardest 
to wrench 
out the 
nails, and 
ever since 
to have 
hadthe 
tips of its 


mandibles crossed in commemoration of its 
well-intended though fruitless endeavours. 
This ‘useless deformity,” as Buffon 
somewhat sneeringly terms it, stands the 
bird in excellent stead, enabling it to 
tear open the cones of fir-trees in order 
to get at the seeds in a manner which 
would be quite impossible if the beak were 
constructed upon ordinary principles. 
Everyone knows the old couplet which 


assures us that : 


“The robin and the wren 
Are God’s cock and hen.” 


Why the wren was 
included, however, 
it would be difficult 
to say, unless for 
the sake of the 
rhyme; andinmany 
country districts the 
little bird bears a 
most unenviable re- 
putation. There are, 
however, two beauti- 
ful legends’ with 
regard to the robin. 
One is that it is a 
kind of feathered 
Lazarus, with an 
unconquerable _ de- 
sire to quench the 
fires of hell, and 
that this being im- 
possible, it carries a 
drop of water every 





day inits beak 
wherewith to 
cool the 
tongues of 
those in tor- 
ment, and re- 
turns with its 
breast singed 
by the flames. 
The other is 
that it gained 
its ruddy 
bosom from 
the blood 
which stained 
its plumage as 
it strove to 
remove '_ the 









The Hoopoe, which is regarded as 2 


kind of feathered Lazarus 


crown of thorns from the Saviour’: 


wounded head. 


Legend has also something to say 
with regard to the haddock and the John 
Dory, both of which are identified with 
the fish from whose mouth St. Peter took 
the tribute money, and are said to bear 
the characteristic dark blotch on either 
side in commemoration of the touch of the 
Apostle’s thumb and -finger. Unfortu- 
nately for the tradition, however, both 
these fishes are confined to salt water, and 
could not by any possibility be found in a 
fresh-water lake such as the Sea of Galilee. 

Two birds, finally, to this day find 





The Sacred Ibis of Egypt 


special protection in 
South America in 
virtue of the 
legends concerning 
them. 

One of these is the 
toucan. According 
to the monks, this 
bird never passes 
over water without 
making the sign of 
the cross. 

The other is a kind 
of wagtail, which 
the Brazilians call 
the lavandera, or 
washerwoman,owing 
to an old tradition 
that it performed 
the duties of that 
functionary for the 
Virgin Mary. 
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By Evan Roberts, the leader of the Welsh Revival 


af ATCH and Pray.” The order 
of the words needs attention. 
It is not “ pray and watch,” 
but ‘‘ watch and pray.” Where is the 
foe ? Too near, sometimes, to be seen. 
We must look near at hand ; and although 
we do not see him there, he is walking 
round, “‘ seeking whom he may devour.” 

Do you know one thing the enemy 
does ? He tries to keep you from the 
Word of God. Sometimes in the morn- 
ing Satan tells us we are tired, and 
suggests that we should stay and rest. 
What is the cause of that ? Is it because 
Satan cares for the. body ? No, no; it 
is to keep us from the Word of God. 
Whenever we feel prompted to read the 
Bible, let us open the good old Book and 
read at once. Christ is a Prophet, 
Priest, and King, but the devil is en- 
gaged in the destruction of Christ’s work. 
As long as man is “at home” in the 
world, Satan will not trouble. He knows 
that man is safe. His object is to keep 
men out of the Kingdom. Once inside 
his kingdom, Satan tries to keep us from 
loving anybody, and to stir up strife and 
ill-will among the members of the King- 
dom. 

It is worth while to shed blood, if 
needs be, to be one with another. Christ 
shed His blood that we might be one with 
Him. If we cannot forgive, it is of little 
use our going to chapel, and we might as 
well try to enjoy ourselves in the world, 
as that is all we can have. We must 
bend. There is no choice. But, blessed 
be God, we bend to rise. We will re- 
ceive life and strength by _ bending. 
There are many, even professed Christians, 
who forget that there is a Throne as well 
as a table, and they keep continually 
asking to be allowed to sit at the table 
and enjoy its blessings, while, at the same 





time, they never dream of bending the 
knee before the Throne. 

Let me warn you that you cannot par- 
take of the blessings of the table unless 
you know what it is to bend before the 
Throne. Just imagine the inconsistency 
of Christians sitting round the table 
while there is strife amongst them. How 
is it possible for such to receive a bless- 
ing ? We must be whole-hearted in the 
service of the Lord. All the members 
of our body must be given over entirely 
to His service—the hands, the feet, the 
eyes, the ears—everything. God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
The whole, and not a part, of the man 
must be consecrated to the service of 
his Maker—all the powers of the mind 
and body; and, above all, the powers 
and faculties of the soul. 

When He calls upon us to serve Him, 
it does not mean that He wants the 
worship of the spirit and the soul only, 
but that of the man as a whole. God 
is not half-hearted in His gifts. When 
He gave us His Son, He gave everything. 
His was not a half gift, but a whole gift. 
And so must ours be.. God wants all or 
nothing. The command is: “ My son, 
give Me thine heart.” If we give the 
heart, it follows that we give everything 
we possess. 

Calvary is midway between earth and 
heaven. God in His fulness cannot visit 
the earth save through Calvary. And, 
in a sense, it must be the same with us. 
Our petitions to Heaven, our offerings, 
our praise, must go to God through 
Calvary. 

And let us not forget that Satan is a 
reality. There are many, even good 
Christians, who think Satan is a dream— 
a figment of the imagination. No, no; 
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Satan is real. 
thing material that the eye of man can 


And more real than any- 


see. ‘‘ Watch and pray.”” We must be on 
our guard lest we are tempted and 
trapped by Satan. Our life must be onc 
of resistance. You know what the Book 
says: ‘‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you.’ More than that, though. 
Our life must be offensive as well as 
defensive. 

Remember, my friends, we have God 
Almighty on our side. Without Him we 
can do With 


nothing. Him we are 
omnipotent. But there must be abso- 
lute submission to the Holy Spirit. “‘ All 


power is given unto Me in heaven and 
in earth,” said Christ. We need this 
power to bring all into their proper place. 
The Spirit must get His right place in 
men’s hearts. Jesus must have His 
rightful place. To this end, let us pray, 
and watch, every day and minute. 

The problem of life is to be so prayerful 
and watchful as to keep the King of 
kings on the throne of our hearts. We 
must seek to have Christ with us at all 
times. He is the fountain of life, and we 
must ever go to Him if we would have 
our cups run over. Christ must control 
every question. We must let God have 
His way, and then will He conquer the 
world. God had His way when fashion- 
ing Creation, and in the same way He 
wants to have absolute control over the 
hearts and lives of men. 

Sometimes the devil comes to us and 
offers us what we think a pearl, but he 
keeps his hand out of sight, because he 
knows that if those to whom he offers the 
pearl saw his hand they would have 
nothing to do with him. As we look at 
the pearl, and reach towards it, he lowers 
and lowers it until the one who seeks it 
is down as low as he can go, and then, 
in his abject misery and despair, he finds 
there was no pearl there at all. 

Oh, friends, turn away from the great 
deceiver and father of lies, and Christ will 
give you life. You remember what it 
says in Genesis: “‘ Unto Adam also and 
to his wife did the Lord God make coats 
of skins, and clothed them.” Untila little 


while ago I regarded that as a mere 
historical fact, but now I see there is more 
in it than that. 


Adam and Eve, after the 









Fall, and before they were clothed, 
represented humanity in its degradation, 
or man before Christ died to clothe him. 
Adam and Eve were clothed with coats 
of skins, and consequently animals were 
slain, sacrificed—in order to clothe them. 

In this I see the prefiguration of the 
incarnation and the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Can we adequately realise 
what it really meant for Christ to come 
down to this world of sin? Supposing 
the King of England came to us and 
waited upon us as a servant. Can we 
imagine King Edward doing this for 
twelve months—for three years ? Well, 
the King of kings came from heaven to 
earth to clothe us when we were too weak 
to dress ourselv’s. 

He came to us in our need and clothed 
us. Yes, and God is offering to clothe 
some of you to-day. When Adam was 
clothed he was sent out of Paradise, but 
now God offers through Christ to clothe 
us with the robe of righteousness, and to 
take us into eternal glory. Let us all 
obey, and look to Jesus. God is ready to 
save, but the decision lies with you. Is 
there anyone here expecting his own 
plans to be fulfilled ? .If what we desire 
is not realised, we must not be offended 
with God. We must all be willing to 
bend, and say: “ Take my life and let 
it be consecrated, Lord, to Thee.” 

Do not mind criticism. That will not 
harm you. God will take care of His 
own. Let us love and help one another 
in this life of watching and praying. 
There are some down-hearted people who 
cannot speak. To you God says “ Get 
up and work.” Never mind if you do 


not see the fruit of your labours. Jesus 
has conquered, and will conquer. 
The scorners may scoff and_ sneer. 


Let them do so, for we are confident the 
victory is ours. 

Have you put on the armour ? Don't 
say ‘I hope I have done so.”’ It is not 
a thing to hope for, but to be certain of. 
Does the soldier on the battlefield say 
he hopes he has his arms ready? He 
knows whether he is armed or not. Why 
should not the Christian know equally 
whether he is armed or not? ‘s there 
unity among the churches, or are they 
torn with dissensions ? On the battle- 
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field there must be united action and 
common organised assault. So must it 
be with the churches. Are you dis- 
obedient to the promptings of the Spirit ? 
If so, then you are sheathing the sword 
God intended you to wield. Are you 
prepared to obey ? Then unsheath the 
sword of prayer, and, in the name of God, 
assail the enemy. 
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Oh, ye Christian people, why not turn 
your principles into realities in your own 
lives ? Christ has won the victory here 
to-night. It is manifest by your faces. 
You have prayed to God to lift you, and 
yet you continue to clasp tightly your 
mundane pleasures, your earthly trea- 
sures, your temporary possessions. How 
can God lift you while you clasp these 
so tightly ?. It is well worth your while 
to loosen your hold upon these things, 
that you may be truly lifted. It is im- 
possible to describe what awaits you 
once you are lifted up above, 





CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS 3 


Come up, my friends, and experience 
for yourselves the unt6dld joy, for God is 
here manifesting the untold magnitude of 
His love and grace. He allows us to 
address Him as ‘“ Our Father.’’ Heed 
not what man says, or the devil threatens, 
while you can say “‘ Our Father.” 

There stands a young man who says 
he .would do great work for God if sent 





Mr. Evan Roberts, the leader of the Welsh Revival, at work (C. H. Park 


out as a missionary to India. My lad, 
what are you doing for Christ amongst 
your friends at home? Let each one 
work in his own sphere. We cannot all 
be corner-stones in God’s Temple. Were 
we all corner-stones we should never 
have a temple built at all. This Bible is 
said to be fiction. Well, it is glorious 
fiction, proved to be fact in men’s lives 
and hearts and consciences. Why not 
come to Christ to-day? Do not say 
“‘ T will come next week,”’ for you will be 
missing a week of heaven by delaying 
until then, 





















Temples by the Mile 





Marvellous Places of Worship to be Found in our Indian Empire 


an area of over one million and 

a half square miles, the temples 
of those who seek after strange gods are 
to be found in every part of that vast 
country. 

Pagan, one of the ancient capitals of 
Burma, is in many respects the most 
remarkable religious city in the world. 
Jerusalem, Benares, Rome—none of them 
can boast the multitudes of temples and 
the lavishress of design and ornament 
that make marvellous this deserted 
capital on the Irrawaddy. Deserted it 
practically is, for the few flimsy huts 
that stand by the river are inhabited only 
by pagoda slaves and beggars. 

For eight miles along the river bank, 


 —— our Indian Empire has 





For beauty of design and workmanship, no Hindoo temple surpasses that to be 
seen at Madura. 





It is built of solid white stone 


and extending to a depth of two miles 
inland, the whole place is thickly studded 
with pagodas of all sizes and shapes, 
and the very ground is so thickly covered 
with crumbling remnants of vanished 
shrines that, according to the popular 
saying, you cannot move a foot or hand 
without touching a sacred thing. 

Many years ago, in an outlying district 
of Southern India, a bold mass of rock 
was seen to be marked with red paint. 
The natives soon gathered in small 
groups and inspected the marks with 
awestruck faces. A few days later some 
small bowls of rice and other offerings 
were lying near the rock, and before many 
weeks had elapsed, a rough enclosure had 
been built, and the spot was recognised 
as sacred by the be- 
nighted villagers. 

A year or two passed, 
and a simple temple 
of brick marked the 
spot where the mys- 
terious daub of red 
paint had _ originally 
appeared. But more 
ambitious plans were 
in the air. Before long, 
the natives began to 
laboriously excavate the 
solid rock itself, and 
after many months of 
patient work a beauti- 
ful rock-hewn _ shrine 
was opened for worship. 

The entrance is 
adorned with an arcade 
of six pillars, one of 
which is now broken. 
The roof of the interior 
is also supported by a 
series of slender and 
gracefully carved 
columns. 

But the natives were 
not content even vet. 
They resolved to crown 
their achievement by 
adding an upper storey 
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TEMPLES 


of massive  stone- 
work, and for this 
purpose constructed 
the heavy square 
tower which now 
surmounts the 
sacred rock. 

Mavettapuram is 
graced with seven 
temples built in the 
same way as the 
above, each of these 
places of worship 
having been fash- 
ioned from _ solid 
granite boulders. 

Some idea of their 
size may be gleaned 
from the fact that 
the smallest of the 
seven is twenty-four 
feet high, seventeen 
feet long, and twelve 
feet wide, and is 
divided into upper 
and lower storeys. 

The ‘‘ Revasa-Coda Cla,” the largest of 
the sever, is three storeys high, its out- 
lines resembling those of an Atlantic 
liner. Tie inside of the boulder has 
been chiselled away until the walls do 
not exceed eight inches in thickness. 
The two floors above that of the founda- 
tion are each about a foot in thickness, 
and seem as solid as steel. The upper 
storeys are reached by a spiral stairway 
carved from the same piece of granite. 

The second largest of these single-stone 
temples has a portico eleven feet wide 
and seventeen feet high, ornamented with 
four crouching lions and two elephants, 
all carved from the same boulder which 
goes to make up the main building. 

One cannot help reflecting that if all 
the Christians of the United Kingdom 
were as devoted to their religion as are 
the natives of India, the Bishop of London 
and the representatives of other denomina- 
tions would not have to continually appeal 
for funds for church-building purposes. 
Some of the tribes in the peninsula are 
wealthy, but many are not, and they give 
their time and labour willingly when the 
rupee is not forthcoming. 

For beauty of design and workmanship, 
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A temple in Northern India built on a rocking-stone on the peak of a mountain 
2,000 feet high 


no Hindoo temple surpasses that to be 
seen at Madura. It is built of solid 
white stone, which gleams in the sun, and 
tourists who have seen this magnificent 
temple, say that the sight presented by 
the structure of dazzling whiteness, when 
the sun is shining upon it, is one of the 
most wonderful in the world. 

The interior of the temple is very 
similar to other temples, though it is 
furnished on a more sumptuous scale, to 
befit its premier character. The temple 
is, however, designed to strike the visitor 
with awe from the outside—the beautiful 
carving, and the remarkable shape of the 
temple, combined with its stupendous 
size, being quite sufficient to make the 
beholder stand aghast with wonder. 

Doubtless thousands of our readers are 
familiar with the beautiful west front of 
Lichfield Cathedral, which is studded all 
over with hundreds of magnificent stone 
carvings. This front, however, is not 
to be compared with the appearance of 
the Madura temple on all sides—north, 
south, east, and west. 

The carvings represent both men and 
animals, and all sorts of subjects; but 
the amount of ‘detail and the beauty of 
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the sculptures prove that they have been 
executed by the most proficient of native 
sculptors. A large staff of priests are 
employed at the temple, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the gifts received 
from rich native worshippers are very 
large. 

The temple of Madura bears the same 
relation to other temples that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral bears to other churches in 
London. Our photograph only shows one 
side, but the temple presents the same 
remarkable appearance when viewed from 
other points of the compass. 

In Northern India is a heathen place of 
worship built on a rocking-stone on the 
highest point of a mountain 2,000 feet 
high. The rocking-stone weighs many 
thousands of tons, but it is balanced on so 
fine a point that a comparatively light 
pressure makes it sway. 

Whether or not the rock was raised to 
its present position by human hands is 
still a mystery. If it was, the labour 
was one to which no modern engineering 
feat can be compared. The Hindu priests 
teach their followers that the rock was 
placed in position by the help of God. In 
this way they add considerably to the 
feeling of awe which they desire to create. 

The temple on the rock is necessarily 
a small place; three priests officiate in 
it. But the mysteries which take place 
there no man is permitted to reveal. 
Europeans have only seen the temple 
at a distance. 

To get to it the worshippers must first 
make the ascent of the mountain—a 
matter of great difficulty ; then they spend 
seven days in preparation in a temple 
built in the solid mountain before they 
are permitted to make the final passage to 
the mysterious rocking-stone. 

To reach the stone it is necessary to 
cross a bridge which spans a chasm, and 
then the pilgrim has to mount a ladder, to 
which he often clings in terror for his life. 
Certainly Nature and man have combined 
to make this Hindu shrine awe-inspiring 
to the devout. 

Rangoon contains a temple covered 
with gold, which is worshipped every year 
by thousands of devotees. These pilgrims 
are accompanied by a _ phongyee, or 
priest, and carry packets of gold-leaf, 
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Arrived at the square in which the 
temple stands, the party kneel and pray, 
and then traverse the base of the temple 
until they come to a part of the walis 
where the coating of gold has been some- 
what thinned by the action of the 
weather. 

When a favourable spot is at last 
found, the pilgrims proceed to plaster on 
their gold-leaf, and when this is done to 
their satisfaction, they wend their ways 
home with a new zest for life. 

The money which passes from the 
hands of the faithful into the pockets of 
the priests must reach an enormous sum 
in the course of a year. At Mannargudi, 
for instance, there is a temple with a court 
covering an area of some eleven acres. 
In addition to the usual retinue of priests 
and janitors, the chief idol has a complete 
staff of servants to attend to his sup- 
posed wants. 

The following is the daily menu of the 
idol Juggernaut and his two companions 
in their temple in Orissa. The figures 
represent pounds. Rice, 410; flour, 225 ; 
ghee, 350; treacle, 167; vegetables, 65 ; 
spices, 24; salt, 34; and several gallons 
of milk and oil. 

During the meal the doors are closed 
against all but a few favoured individuals, 
sanctified by long fasts and a habit of 
asceticism and penitence. After an in- 
terval the food is taken out and shared 
by all the holy men and attendants at 
the temple. 

There are still three large and thirty- 
three small fire temples at Bombay. 
Lighting the Parsees’ sacred fire is an 
expensive process on the institution of a 
new shrine. Sixteen different ‘:inds of 
wood in a thousand and one pieces of 
fuel are required to* obtain the sacred 
flame, which is afterwards fed with sandal- 
wood, and the cost of the process averages 
£2,500. 

But there is a brighter side, notwith- 
standing this gloomy picture of super- 
stition, for of all the evidences of Chris- 
tianity that have smitten unbelief 
between the eyes, the study of missions 
is the greatest, and the religion of the 
one true Redeemer is gradually spreading 
throughout our great Eastern Empire, 
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The Prodigal’s 


had been certain that he was on the 

wrong road. It was very late; 
the sky was thick, and a lantern hanging 
over the dashboard barely showed the 
breadth of this forest-bordered way. 

The reins hung slack from the doctor’s 
hands ; but suddenly he tightened them, 
and, grasping his whip, leaned forward to 
pierce the darkness ahead. Between the 
jogging steps of his horse he had caught 
the sound of quick, soft footfalls upon the 
dust of the road. 

It was a time and place for caution. 
Dr. Sanborn presently saw a man’s figure 
in the road before him. He held the 
whip ready to lash his horse onward ; 
but the stranger turned to one side, and 
halted at a discreet distance. 

“I say, are you a doctor ?”’ he called 
out, breathless with running. 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

Without relaxing his guard at all, 
Dr. Sanborn pulled up the horse. 

“For Heaven’s sake, come with me! 
There’s a fellow taken ill a little way 
above here. I’m afraid he’s got pneu- 
monia.”’ 

“Who are you?” the doctor asked 
distrustfully, for the man seemed too 
ragged and unkempt to be an honest 
farmhand. 

“Oh, I’m a tramp!” he acknowledged 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Never mind about me. He’s 
on the road, too, but he’s a fellow that’s 
worth saving. You wouldn’t let even a 
tramp die lke a dog— you know you 
wouldn’t, doctor.” 

‘“That’s so. Well, I’ll see your friend. 
Go ahead, and lead the way.” 

“Thank you, doctor. It isn’t far.” 

With a look of relief he faced about and 
ran on just in front of the dog-cart. 
Meanwhile, strange stories were flashing 
through Dr. Sanborn’s mind. On such 
pretexts men had been enticed away and 
robbed; yet he resolutely quelled all 
suspicion, and touched up his horse. The 
tramp’s face had been sharp with un- 
feigned distress. 

SM 


Fk": half an hour past Dr. Sanborn 


The Story of a Tramp who Acted Like a Saint 


Home-Coming 


Soon after emerging from the woods 
the man ran off to one side, and stood in 
a drive leading back to some building. 

“In here, doctor!” he called, as the 
carriage drove up. “ We crept into an 
old barn for the night. Let me tie up 
your horse, and cover him ?” 

With medicine-case and lantern in 
hand, Dr. Sanborn followed his guide. 
Swinging the light round, he saw that 
the barn was used for storing bulky 
farming tools and the poorest hay. 

The tramp shut the door carefully. A 
young man, hardly yet of age, sat propped 
up in a corner. He was panting rapidly, 
and his dusky face turned from side to 
side in search of air. 

“T’ve brought a doctor,” the tramp 
announced hopefully. 

“ Air, Dick! I can’t breathe,” the 
boy whispered. And Dick snatched off 
his hat, and knelt down to fan him. 

The doctor bent over his patient. 
Time was precious, and a moment of 
listening revealed all that he needed to 
know. The disease worked swiftly. In 
an hour or two the crisis would come. 

He opened his case, and held out a 
little tablet doubtfully. 

“Can you swallow it ?”’ he asked. 

Before long this would become im- 
possible; but the young man nodded. 
With momentary acuteness he glanced 
at the physician, and then closed his 
eyes wearily. 

Through chinks and crevices of the barn 
the light wind of the night blew freely. 
Dick had thrown his coat over the sick 
man, and, shivering slightly, he moved 
closer to the doctor. 

It was a silent plea for sympathy. All 
that was best in life he had long since 
flung away, but there were still human 
ties to which he could appeal. From his 
friend’s unconscious face he glanced, in 
some hesitation, at Dr. Sanborn. 

“Will he be better soon ?”’ he ven- 
tured, speaking softly. 

‘No, I fear not.” The doctor hesi- 
tated. It seemed cruel not to offer him 




































the comfort of simple friendliness. “ It 
is all Ican say’ he added, with an impulse 
of goodwill. “‘At best the matter is 
serious, and I can’t tell what may happen 
just yet.” 

“Ts it pneumonia ?” Dick asked, after 
a short silence. 

‘No; it’s worse than pneumonia.” 

Dr. Sanborn returned to his patient. 
It was time for an improvement, but an 
hour passed by in apparently futile 
ministrations. Never had disease seemed 
so merciless, or the strongest drugs so 
impotent. 

Dick stood by, ready to give aid when 
needed. Presently he dropped upon his 
knees, and impulsively clasped his friend’s 
hand. Its very touch seemed to awe 
him, and, looking up, he asked one 
tremulous question : 

‘‘ Doctor, is he dying ?”’ 

There was no answer, and, shaken by 
an irrepressible sob, the man crept away. 
With every sense intent upon the slightest 
changes of pulse and breath, Dr. Sanborn 
took no heed of his going. The silence 
grew oppressive. Dick soon returned, 
and, sitting down, bowed his head upon 
his hands. 

‘“‘T hate to lose Will this way,” he said 
mournfully. ‘We've been together a 
long time now. Will ran away from 
home because he thought his father was 
working him too hard; but it wasn’t 
easy to find work elsewhere, and he took 
to tramping with me. This last year 
he’s been getting tired of it. Many a time 
of late he’s said to me: ‘ Ah, Dick, a man 
can’t get anything worth having unless 
he works for it—steady, mind you, Dick,’ 
he would say—‘ steady.’ ”’ 

All this passed the doctor’s ears un- 
heeded. He was reading a more absorb- 
ing story, and its climax was near at hand. 
There lies the romance of a physician’s 
life. The night’s adventure and his 
strange surroundings scarcely moved Dr. 
Sanborn’s imagination ;_ but it stirred his 
blood to feel the pulse growing stronger 
under his fingers, and the deadly chill 
passed away. 

For, almost incredulously, he admitted 
the fact. It had been a long fight, and 
his eyes sparkled with triumph. 

Dick was still talking. It was only a 
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variation of the old, sad story; but 
something in his manner of speech 
seemed incongruous, and the doctor 
flashed a critical glance over him. 

“You are a man of some education,” he 
remarked abruptly. 

‘““T ?” Dick queried, in surprise. ‘‘ Oh, 
I had a college course.” He gave a 
shamed, uneasy laugh. ‘ They used to 
think I'd study for the ministry.” 

“Where are ‘ they’ now ?”’ asked the 
doctor quietly. 

“Dead.” A moment passed in silence. 
“There wasn’t any trouble with my 
scholarship. I lacked something else, 
Ireckon. Well, I’ve spent my chances.” 

A shade of genuine regret clouded his 
face, but he turned the subject and went 
on : 

“ It was different with Will. He never 
forgot the old folks, and maybe if they 
were kind, he might pull up again.” 

“ Then his parenis are living ?” 

“Yes; that’s why we came this way. 
Will wasn’t meaning to be seen himself, 
but just to stay about till he caught sight 
of them. ‘ It will do me a world of good 
to look on mother’s face,’ he kept saying 
yesterday ; and he was full of plans to 
get a job somewhere and then come 
home. Well, we made a long day of it, 
but Will was sickening all the time, and 
we had to stop here, though the Forrest 
house is not far ahead.” 

“What is his father’s name?” de- 
manded the doctor. 

“Nathan Forrest. Do you know 
him ?” 

“Indeed I do! But I didn’t know his 
house was so near. I have always come 
round the other way.” 

With a new interest he studied his 
patient’s face. Under its mask of pallor 
there were familiar features. 

“I knew there was some trouble in 
the Forrest family,” he mused. ‘“ The 
mother is broken by her sorrow; the 
father has pent his grief into silence.” 

“It seems to me his folks ought to 
know of this,” Dick suggested. ‘ He 
made me promise I wouldn't tell 
them.” 

“I haven’t promised,” the doctor re- 
joined decisively. ‘‘ However, I can’t 
leave him yet. There is a good chance 
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**I—I have come home!” 


of recovery now, and we must fight it 
out alone.” 

An hour later the sick boy opened his 
eyes and half-consciously raised both 
hands to his temples. 

‘“‘ My head aches,”’ he muttered drowsily, 
and soon dropped to sleep again. 

“It is the medicine,’ Dr. Sanborn 
explained. ‘“‘He has had enough; and 
now you can watch him till I return. | 
am going for help,” he said, with a mean- 
ing nod. 

His horse neighed impatiently as he 
stole out of the barn. How cold the night 
air was! Drawing a long breath of relief, 
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cried the repentant son 
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““I--I made a great mistake when I ran away” 


he wrapped his overcoat closely about 
him, uncovered his horse, and drove away. 


In the darkness it would have been 
easy to miss his destination ; but he kept 
a sharp outlook, and at last descried the 
Forrest house looming indistinctly upon 
the right. 

The night was still, but no one seemed 
to be roused by his coming. He walked 
up the gravel path to the front door, and, 
drumming on a panel, stepped away to 
watch the upper windows. Presently 
a sash was raised above his head. 

“Who there ?”’ asked 
known voice. 
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“TI am Dr. Sanborn, Mr. Forrest. I 
have urgent business with you.” 

The window was closed. There was a 
rattle of bolts, the door was opened, and 
a tall, spare man came forward. 

‘“* You may enter,” he said gravely. 

“Sir, are you a messenger of good or 
evil ?’’ he asked as they passed into the 
parlour. 

“Perhaps of both,”’ the doctor replied. 
“ Mr. Forrest, have you a son ?”’ 

The man’s stern face softened a little 
as his wife entered the room and came 
quickly to his side. But he had been 
deeply wounded by Will’s desertion. 

‘““ | had a son,” he answered grimly. 

“Don’t say that, father!’ his wife 
pleaded. ‘‘ He is always our son. Oh, 
doctor, have you any news cf Willie ?”’ 

Her husband’s lips were still set in 
unrelenting lines. He was a proud and 
just man, and he waited for some token 
of Will’s repentance. 

“Mr. Forrest,” said the doctor im- 
pressively, ‘‘ do you believe in the story 
of the Prodigal Son ? ”’ 

It was a touch upon the quick, and the 
doctor bowed his head. 

‘“* Oh, if he would only come back !”’ he 
groaned. 

‘He has come back,” said the doctor. 
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“To-night he ties ill in a barn not fit 
for your cattle. He has fallen by the 
way, but he was coming home, if only 
to look upon your face again.”’ 

The old man raised his hand ; he could 
bear no more. His wife’s face was fairly 
aglow with joy. 

“Doctor, I’m going: to my boy!” 
There was a deep thrill in his voice which 
strongly moved the other man. ‘‘ Where 
is he ? What shall I take to him ?”’ 

Before the doctor could reply, the 
door opened, and the prodigal tottered 
in. His father’s coachman had found 
him propped against one of the pillars at 
the entrance of the house.’ His fellow 
tramp had carried him on his back 
and tenderly placed him in the porch, 
but he had kept his promise not to 
betray his friend, and had waited in cover 
of a bush till someone answered his knock 
at the door. 

‘““I—I have come home!” cried the 
repentant son, as his father rushed to 
him. ‘“‘ I—I made a great mistake when 
I ran away. I am sorry—very sorry!” 

‘““ My son !’’ was all the old couple could 
utter, and they said the words together. 

And outside a tramp disappeared into 
the night. 


” 


THE END 
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1.—By the Ven. William M. Sinclair, D.D., 
Archdeacon of London | 


NYTHING I may jot down about 
A the delightful times of long ago 
is for the readers of THE SUNDAY 
MaGAZINE, and will not be interesting to 
anybody else. 

My father being one of a very large 
Scottish family (there were fifteen of 
them, and they were all six feet high or 
more), had to make his own way. At six- 
teen he was taken from Winchester and 
given a commission in the Madras cavalry, 
with which he remained ten years. He 
retired on a pension, and went to Oxford 
and took orders. In 1850, when I was 
born, he was Vicar of St. George’s, Leeds. 
In that smoky but very hearty city I lived 
for six years. 

My recollections are chiefly of the 
church services, the illuminations for the 
Peace after the Crimean War, walks on 
Woodhouse Moor, visits to the Zoological 
Gardens at the foot of it, drives with my 
mother to an entrancing place called 
Adel Farm, Christmas parties, the con- 
stant whistles of the trains in the valley 
below the vicarage, the gloomy towers of 
Armley Gaol opposite, and delightful 
yearly visits to the sea and the English 
lakes. What a fascinating impression 
the sands and cliffs of Filey, and the lake 
and streams and hills of Grasmere, made 
on a child’s imagination, accustomed to 
the smoke and bricks of Leeds! 

Then, early in 1857, the year the new 
town hall was finished, came the wrench 
from that beloved parish, and my father 
was called to the rectory of Pulborough, 
in Sussex. For nineteen years he had 
been a notable man in the town and 
neighbourhood, the friend and adviser of 
the Marshalls, Gotts, Becketts, Atkinsons, 
Heys, and other excellent families in 
Leeds, men of sterling worth and strenu- 
ous in every good work. The transition 
to a country parish in the Weald of 
Sussex, eleven miles from a_railway- 
station, and where no breath of change 





My Boyhood’s Days 


Youthful Reminiscences of Popular Preachers 


from ancient Georgian days had yet been 
felt, was indeed great ; but my father set 
to work to restore the church, to build 
three schools in different parts of the 
parish (two of them mission chapels), 
and rebuild the rectory. Before long the 
railway came, and the incessant labours 





























The Ven. William M. Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of 
London, in his study 


















of my father and mother and the staff of 
curates and teachers made Pulborough 
a changed place. 

There were seven of us children, and 
few could have had a happier home. We 
had the kindest, wisest, and best of 
parents, whose influence was felt not only 
in the parish, but throughout that part of 
West Sussex. The highest ideal of duty 
was always held up to us, and the example 
of the father in dignity and wisdom, of the 
mother in ceaseless energy in doing good, 
were beyond the lot of most. 

Then it was a lovely place—-a beautiful 
old house, with spacious gardens, lawns, 
and shrubberies, and a lake for fishing 
and rowing; an exquisite landscape to 
the south over the wide green valley of 
the Arun, looking towards the lovely 
South Downs, with Arundel, Paxham, 
and Wiston Parks in front, and Bignor, 
Burton, and Lavington Parks away to the 
west, the country in which Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce so greatly delighted. and 
which has since those days become 
familiar to Hine, and David Murray, and 
many another artist. We were early 
taught to ride, and our parents supplied 
us with as many ponies as we wanted. 

The ways of the village in those days 
were primitive. Oxen were common for 
ploughing. The farmers wore tall chim- 
ney-pot hats and swallow-tail coats ; the 
labourers always smock-frocks—grey for 
ordinary. white for weddings, black for 
funerals. Church attendance was good 
at all three places of worship in the parish. 
On Good Friday the farmers only granted 
a holiday to the labourers on condition 
that they came to church. 

At the age of nine or ten I went to a 
preparatory school at Malvern Wells, 
known as Essex’s. It was a capital 
school, and my two younger brothers and 
I were very happy there. The boys took 
good places at the public schools | have 
pleasant memories of walks and climbs 
on the Malvern Hills; longer walks on 
Saturdays, sometimes as far as Eastnor 
Park: and here, again, we had ponies, 
and sometimes had Jong rides about the 
country. I remember one as far as Chelten- 
ham, with breakfast at Tewkesbury. 

At that time there was no railway 
nearer than Worcester, and many brightly- 
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painted coaches used to pass daily through 
the village, with tootling horns. A cousin 
in the neighbourhood had a four-in-hand, 
and sometimes took me for a drive. The 
scenery of the hills was lovely at all times 
of the year, whether they were crisp with 
snow, or white with may-blossom, or 
sending their long shadows creeping over 
the rich plains of the Severn, to where 
Croom Park and Bredon Hill lay basking 
in the evening sunlight. 

I begged to be allowed to try for a 
scholarship at Eton ; but my parents had 
a prejudice against that school, and at 
the age of thirteen I was sent to him who 
was probably the greatest headmaster 
of his day, Dr. Pears, of Repton School. 

Getting into the Sixth Form when I 
was a little over fourteen, I had the 
advantage of four years’ teaching from 
Dr. Pears, which was of the greatest 
possible benefit. He was a wise, calm, 
rather austere-looking man, with a tren- 
chant wit, a highly-cultivated mind, a 
love of music and art, a deep and absorb- 
ing sense of religion, and a very noble 
character. He exercised immense in- 
fluence in the school, and did much to 
confirm those serious impressions which | 
had received from my parents. 

Repton days were very delightful. 
Canon Arthur Mason, Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, and I went to 
the school together, and were close friends. 
I was fond of work for work’s sake ; and 
the long rambles about that beautiful 
country, the swimming in summer in the 
Trent, the sketching and glee-singing, were 
all the more enjoyable. I had always in- 
tended to take orders, and I had this object 
constantly before my mind at school. 

My first visit abroad was with some 
school friends, the Nansons of Carlisle, 
at whose house | first met Mandell 
Creighton, afterwards Bishop of London, 
then a young citizen of Carlisle, who had 
much distinguished himself at Oxford. 
There were visits also to the lakes, and to 
various seaside places. My mother was 
my constant and unfailing correspondent, 
and it was the chief delight of life to 
treasure up the news of the week and 
every fresh experience for the weekly letter. 
We were indeed fortunate, and I think we 
knew and valued our good fortune. 
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| 2.—By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


THE days of my childhood and youth 
come back in recollection with a tender 
interest that stirs the heart. 

I was born in a truly godly home—one 
of a family of five—myself and four 
sisters. 

My earliest memories are of my mother 
taking me on her knee in her bed-room 
to say my prayers. 

There was no hurry or irritation in our 
home. Peace pervaded its social atmo- 
sphere, and it was an understood thing 
that each one should contribute to the 
general happiness. 

Dr. Talmage said he once asked an 
engine-driver with whom he was riding : 
‘Why do you switch off your locomotive 
on a side track ? You appear to have a 
straight track before you, and it is sig- 
nalled clear.” The man replied: ‘‘ We 
have to let the locomotive cool off, or the 
machinery would very soon break down.”’ 
From the oldest to the youngest we always 
‘ slowed down ”’ in our home on the Lord’s 
Day. 

Everyone of us looked on Sunday as 
the best of all days. The breakfast hour 
was 8 a.m. (on other mornings, 7.15). 
No one was ever late to family worship, 
and there was no hurry or bustle. The 
clean linen on the table; the starched 
print dresses of the maids as they entered 
in a row, Bible in hand; my father in 
no hurry for his train; the bread-and- 
butter that seemed fresher and sweeter 
than on other days ; the texts said round 
the table after the eldest child had 
said grace—in all these respects the day 
was memorable. And I remember that 
the talk at the meal was always rather 
different, as though ordinary topics were 
by common consent tabooed. And yet 
there was seldom what might be termed 
directly religious conversation, demand- 
ing an unnatural silence among the 
children. 

I love to dwell on these Sunday recol- 
lections of early days, and hope they 
may awaken sympathetic interest in 
readers of such a paper as THE SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE. On that day, as soon as 
breakfast was over, my mother delighted 
to have us children sit round the table to 
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search for Scripture-texts, after which 
she would read the Bible or some enter- 
taining religious book. I can remem- 
ber her reading ‘‘ Line Upon Line.” 
‘“* Peep o’ Day,” Barth’s “ Bible Stories,”’ 
and other volumes. 

At 1.30 precisely we had dinner, the 
joy of which was that my father was 
there, and the family was complete. The 
early tea was preceded with an hour of 
singing. My father would sing with us. 
I can recall now his magnificent voice. 
It was like a fine organ. He was a truly 
good man. 

Both my father and mother always 
made our happiness their care, and, al- 
though their discipline was pretty strict, 
it was never made to hurt us. 

As I grew up, we attended Bloomsbury 
Chapel, where the famous Dr. Brock was 
pastor. He became our closest friend, and 
it was to him that | confided my earliest 
wish about the ministry. He was mv 
ideal. I remember sitting in a corner ol 
the seat in Bloomsbury Chapel and seeing 
him conduct the Communion service. 



























He always stood and shook hands with 
the people when the service was over, and 
one day he stepped up to me, and, laying 
his hand on my head, he said, “ Some 
day you will stand and shake hands with 
people at the Communion.” They were 
prophetic words, for I have followed the 
custom in my own ministry. 

In those early days I greatly enjoyed 
holding little services at home, at which I 
would pray and read the Word. This 
was, of course, mostly on Sunday, when 
other members of the family were attend- 
ing public worship. 

All through my early years my parents 
kept me at home. They did not make 
the awful mistake that many parents do 
in sending their children away to huge 
schools to mix with numbers of careless, 
tude boys. I don’t know what would 
have been the result if they had done so. 
I am deeply grateful for all the tender 
blessings of home, with its wise discipline 
and godly influence. 

My actual schooldays were passed at 
Brighton College, then under the wise 
direction of Dr. Griffiths and Dr. Newton. 
Pleasant were the hours spent in study 
here, especially those in which I went 
in search of scientific specimens along the 
cliffs or i: the open country. I thoroughly 
enjoyed the outdoor sports. Many a 
mile have I run in hare-and-hounds, and 
keenly did I take part in the cricket 
matches. 

On our return from Hove to London it 
became necessary to consider my future 
career. My parents had a strong longing 
for my going into the ministry, and our 
pastor, Dr. Brock, was consulted. On 
his suggestion it was arranged that I 
should go first to business, to learn some- 
thing of men and things. Accordingly I 
was placed in an office in Mincing Lane. 
This gave me a real insight into City life, 
and especially that of young men, which 
has enabled me in later years to know 
and help to minister to their needs. I 
remember how I shrank from the ex- 
pressions | often heard, and from the evil 
influences about me. Although dis- 
cussions against religion were frequent, 

I somehow managed to find an oppor- 
tunity to speak for God. 

Those youthful days passed in London 
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are strangely revived since I have been 
pastor of Christ Church. One of my 
favourite resting-places in the great 
metropolis is on the City side of London 
Bridge. Ever since a boy I have loved 
to lean over the stone parapet and scent 
the fragrance of oranges and citron and 
spice that steals up from the ugly packages 
which the dockers unload laboriously from 
the ships below. Then the vision of the 
Horse Guards in far-away days comes 
back in clear outline. 

Two valuable influences of earliest years 
were the characters and lives of my grand- 
father and grandmother. The former 
was indeed a sterling type of man ; whilst 
to my grandmother, who had known 
Sir Walter Scott, I owe my love for 
Nature and whatever power of expression 
I may possess. . 

I need not pursue my reminiscences 
through the time which followed my 
leaving my post in Mincing Lane to 
prepare for the ministry. My earliest 
Christmas recollections take me back to 
Clapham, and the fine old house on the 
Common where my grandfather lived, and 
where the whole family gathered once a 
year. 

Christmas has never been the same 
since that home was broken up. Each 
family spent the earlier part of the day 
by itself, with exchange of presents, and 
the welcome of scattered members that 
gathered from sc .ool or business to the 
home circle. 

But in the afternoon there was the 
converging of all on the one centre, where, 
after fifty years of married life, the aged 
pair awaited their married sons and 
daughters, with their partners and the 
elder grandchildren. Then the same jokes 
and riddles were propounded, the same 
stories told, the same fun and frolic had 
its way; whilst after dinner the same 
speeches were made, full of family pride 
and unity and good nature. Again I form 
part of that gathering, and see the long 
table spread, surrounded by familiar 
faces, and hear that buzz of voices, and 
sit in that circle around the spluttering 
Yule-log in the room where Macaulay 
is said to have written his History—one 
unsullied day of innocent and childlike 
joy! 
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A Short Story. 


ISS BETTY was an old maid, a 
M dear little morsel of humanity, 
who gave you an impression 
that she would really be able to 
face existence better if she were wrapped 
in wool and safely stowed away in a glass 
case. She was very small and slight in 
build, but though her constitution was 
not of the most robust, there was more 
spirit contained in that fragile frame than 
anyone would have imagined. 

She lived at Budley End, in the most 
peaceful corner of that peaceful village. 
No tiresome sounds disturbed that quiet 
corner ; only the birds and the children 
held high revels in the lane by Miss 
Betty’s house, and she loved both birds 
and children with a deep and intense 
devotion. 

But she was not only the friend of the 
children; she was the friend of every 
living soul in the village, and terrible 
accusations were brought against her, 
both of spoiling the young folks, and of 
pauperising their elders. But it never 
seemed to Miss Betty that it was more 
pauperising to give small gifts to her 
poor friends than to give tea-parties to 
her rich ones, and not even Miss Danby, 
the Charity Organisation secretary for the 
district, could shake her conviction on 
this point. 

It was during a certain cold and foggy 
November that Miss Betty conceived a 
great project. It had long been her 
custom to load a tree at Christmas-time 
with presents for all the villagers, and 
this year Miss Betty actually determined 
that instead of buying her gifts in the 
nearest country town, she would go on 
a pilgrimage to London, and spend a 
whole day in making her purchases there. 
The determination was not come to 
without much faltering of heart, for Miss 
Betty was no longer young, and the 
prospect of London’s bustle had an un- 
nerving effect upon her. Nevertheless, she 
resolved to carry out her plan. 

To spend a whole day in London seemed 
a vast undertaking, but she made out a 
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detinite plan of campaign tor herself, and 
reviewing all she intended to do and a! 
the pleasure she hoped to give, she refused 
to be cast down when she found the 
metropolis wrapped in a murky fog. 

She left Paddington on foot, and pur- 
sued her way slowly, meaning to go 
straight to the shops in the Edgware 
Road, and paying but little heed to the 
surrounding gloom, when, at the corner 
of a cross street, a man’s harsh voice 
and a child’s cry struck on her ears. 
Miss Betty’s love for children amounted 
to a passion, and, although the man’s 
rough voice struck terror to her heart, 
the little frightened wail of the child 
drew her forward with an_ irresistible 
magnetism. She hurried on, and then 
paused, stricken with horror. 

Crouching back against the wall was 
a little child, dressed in a fluttering 
collection of rags, her small frame shaken 
by gasping sobs, her hands held out in 
pitiful entreaty, and standing over her 
was a huge, burly ruffian, his face dis- 
torted with drink and rage, his eyes 
glaring fiercely at the atom of humanity 
below him. 

For the moment the street corner 
seemed deserted, and Miss Betty shrank 
from the angry glow in the man’s eyes, 
though she said breathlessly : 

“Oh! Don’t hurt the poor little girl 
—please don’t!” 

‘“’Oo are you?” the man answered. 
“You git! This ain’t no bizness o’ 
yours. You git, and the sharper the 
better for you and for Sam Timson — 
that’s me!” 

“But the child,’ Miss Betty faltered, 
advancing another step towards the man ; 
‘““ you will not hurt her ? She is so little, 
and——”’ 

“She ain’t your child, is she ? She’s 
my kid, and I’m goin’ to do as I like, me 
bein’ ’er father; and nobody else ain’t 
got no right to interfere. She wants a 
jolly good hidin’, and she’s goin’ to get 
it!” 


Miss Betty’s blue eyes grew round with 
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terror as the man, with an oath, turned 
to the frightened child. What followed 
happened with the rapidity of lightning. 
Miss Betty, seeing that menacing arm 
outstretched toward the child, forgot her 
own tremors, and, with a little passionate 
cry, flung herself between the man and 
his victim. 

Poor little fragile woman! She was in 
time—just in time to save the child from 
her father’s brutality, but the crushing 
blow fell with a dull thud upon her frail 
form, and she sank upon the pavement 
at Sam Timson’s feet in a little pathetic, 
unconscious heap. Sam decamped, his 
little daughter, half paralysed with fear, 
fled away, and the small knot of people 
who seemed suddenly to spring into being 
were quite unable to answer any of the 
questions put to them by a policeman 
hastily summoned by one of the group. 
No one had any idea how the little un- 
conscious lady came to be lying on the 
pavement, and Miss Betty herself could 
not say anything very illuminating when 
the policeman roused her for an instant. 

“I could not bear that the child—the 
child ” she said; and she slipped back 
into merciful unconsciousness again. A 
man slouched forward when he heard her 
words. 

““[’'ll bet she see Sam Timson givin’ ’is 
kid a dressin’ down,” he said. ‘‘ Sam’s 
always a-doin’ of it, and I’ll lay the little 
lady give ’im what for.” 

This intimation of Sam Timson’s pro- 
clivities set the police on his track, and 
though Sam denied with many oaths that 
he had any knowledge of a lady on the 
pavement, the police were confident that 
when Miss Betty had somewhat recovered 
she would undoubtedly be able to identify 
the man who had knocked her down. 

But when an inspector visited her in 
the ward of the hospital to which she 
had been taken, and questioned her about 
the accident, she looked at him with clear 
blue eyes, and said very quietly : 

“No; I am afraid I could not identify 
the man who—who knocked me down.”’ 

“You mean that you didn’t see his 
face ? It was all too sudden ?” 

“I cannot identify him,” the patient 
said softly ; ‘if 1 could—have been sure 
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—about him—I suppose he would go to 
prison ?”’ she added. 

‘Certainly, I should hope so, madam,” 
said the inspector. ‘‘ Another inch, and 
the doctors say he would have killed 
you.” 

Miss Betty smiled, and her old eyes 
twinkled. 

“Ah! But I am not dead yet, 
said; ‘“‘and I am afraid 1 could 
identify the man.” 

The inspector did not give up his enter- 
prise, and the next day the ward was 
electrified by seeing him walk down to 
Miss Betty’s bed behind its screens, 
followed sheepishly by two heavily-built, 
ruffianly-looking men, who both appeared 
to be ill at ease in their unaccustomed 
surroundings. Miss Betty was propped 
up with pillows, her eyes looked very big 
and bright, and swept over both the men 
with a glance half-frightened, half-depre- 
cating, meeting the defiant stare of Sam 
Timson timidly yet squarely. 

““She’s a good plucked ’un,” the 
thought flashed into the man’s mind; and 
his hands moved uneasily as he stood 
confronting the small white lady, not in 
the least comprehending the look in her 
blue eyes. 

“T’ve brought in these two men,” the 
inspector said, “‘ feeling sure you will be 
able to identify the one who knocked you 
down. It was one of these two—Sam 
Timson or Joe Brett,” he ended, scanning 
Miss Betty’s white face on the pillow. 

Miss Betty’s hands lay on the coverlet, 
and at the words they moved a little, 
and gripped tightly at the corner of the 
sheet. Her blue eyes wandered from the 
face of the inspector, and turned slowly 
again to the scowling visages of the two 
men; but their glance rested longest on 
the face of Sam Timson. 

There was a pause, a pause that seemed 
to the three men watching her a very 
long one indeed. Then she said slowly, 
and with great deliberation : 

“No, I cannot identify the person who 
knocked me down. No,” she repeated 
more firmly, looking into the inspector’s 
incredulous, disappointed countenance, 
“T cannot identify the person you want. 
And, if I could identify him, I—I should 
not prosecute him for what he did to me.”’ 
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Sam Timson’s head was lifted sharply, 
and he stared open-mouthed at the 
speaker. ‘‘ He would never have touched 
me if I had not got in his way. But I 
could not bear to see the child—the child 
——’’ She broke off her sentence abruptly, 
a flush ran over her face. ‘‘I cannot 
identify the man,” she said again, “ and 
—and I think you had better go away 
now.” 

And with that the colour ebbed away 
from Miss Betty’s face again; all in 
a moment her head dropped back 
amongst the pillows, and she had slipped 
once more into unconsciousness. 

The inspector and his startled ruffians 
were hurried away from the hospital, 
the former much disconcerted, and de- 
claring with vigour that he was perfectly 
sure the lady knew as well as anybody 
who had knocked her down. 

Miss Betty got better slowly, but before 
she was really convalescent she received 
a visitor, and a visitor of the most 
unexpected description. Late one Sun- 
day afternoon, as she lay very still, 
thinking of her own peacefu! home and 
her beloved village, a nurse came to her 
bedside with a puzzled expression on her 
face. 

‘““A man has come who is most anxious 
to see you,”’ she said, “a very rough- 
looking man. I am sure I don’t know 
whether you would care to see him ?” 

‘ A rough-looking man? ”’ the little lady 
repeated. ‘‘ Please bring him in, nurse.” 

Anda second or two later Sam Timson 
slouched into sight. His face bore signs 
of recent and extensive ablutions, and his 
hair was plastered down into appalling 
smoothness. He wore a coat several 
sizes too small for him. It had been 
borrowed for the occasion from a friend, 
and the friend was a small man. He 
twisted a cap in one hand, and in the other 
he held tightly a large bunch of chrysan- 
themums. He seemed unable to articulate 
a single word. 

‘I am very glad to see you,” Miss 
Betty said gently. ‘ You are Sam 
Timson, are you not ?”’ 

A dull flush ran over the visitor’s face. 

“Yus,” he said, “and I come fer to 
bring these ‘ere flowers, and—and to say 
thank you.” 
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His shamefaced eyes suddenly lifted 
themselves, and met hers fully. She 
smiled, and held out her hand. 

“That is very good and nice of you,” 
she said, as he thrust the bunch of 
chrysanthemums into her outstretched 
fingers. ‘‘ I am so fond of flowers; and 
I am very glad to see you. You and I 
are going to be friends.” 

A sheepish smile passed over the face of 
her listener, and Miss Betty realised that 
the great hulking creature was really 
very little more than a big boy after all. 

‘IT dunno as I’m your sort,” he an- 
swered slowly, “ and you’d oughter prose- 
cuted me be rights, seein’ what I done to 
you; and I’m fair ashimed.”’ He broke 
off suddenly, his eyes travelling over her 
fragile face. ‘‘ You was a little ’un fer to 
go a-doin’ what you did,” he burst out, 
awed admiration in his tones, “and a 
plucky little ‘un too.” 

Miss Betty’s blue eyes sparkled. 

“I could not see the child——” she 
began. And again he burst out vehe- 
mently ! 

‘Twas the drink as did it, and I’m fair 
ashimed of meself every time it comes to 
me mind. And I—I come for to tell yer 
as I’ve took the pledge larst night, and 
I ain 't never goin’ to touch a drop again 

‘cos— cos—— 
“Because what ?”’ 
gently. 

“’Cos ther ain’t nothin’ as I wouldn't 
do fer ter please you, seein’ as you didn’t 
give me away to the inspector. I bin 
a-thinkin’ a lot what I could do fer to 
please yer, and it come to me mind as 
I'd take the pledge. I’m a-goin’ to keep 
it too.’ 

“I’m sure you are,”” Miss Betty an- 
swered, laying her tiny white hand on 
his great rough one—“ I’m sure you are, 
Sam.” 

He looked down at the small hand on 
his own, his eyes were strangely dim at 
the gentle touch, and there was an 
ominous trembling in his voice as he said 
huskily : 

“T’m a-goin’ fer to keep that there 
pledge! I give you my word I will.” 

And to his credit, be it said, that Sam 
Timson kept his word. 

L. G. MOBERLY. 
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R. FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 
M GOULD writes his leaders in 
lines — other journalists use 
words. That is really the essential differ- 
ence between the political cartoor ist and 
the political writer. His views on the 
situation at St. Stephen’s are conveyed 
to the reader in an instant by means of 
a picture, while a column of type takes 
anything from five to fifteen minutes to 
peruse, and often as not double that time 
to digest. ‘‘ F.C. G.” saves our eyes, and 
prevents us from becoming word-weary. 
He is a cartoonist with a purpose. Mr. 
Gould is a man of Devon, and while his 
ancestors probably fought with a sword, 
he fights with what we are forced to 
believe is a mightier weapon. He has 
shaken a Ministry with a cartoon, and 
helped to make the reputation of more 
than one politician now prominent in the 
public eye by the same means. 
Ministers—Cabinet and clerical—fall a 
prey to his facile pen and ready wit. 
Statesmen who would protect us from 
foreign goods cannot protect themselves 
from “ F.C.G.” He is monarch of all he 
portrays. 
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“1 do not profess to be a good draughts- 
man,’’ he says, with becoming modesty, 
“and I am painfully conscious of hardness 
and crudeness, but my leading motive is 
to get a grip of the idea I wish to convey 
and .to give the life expression of a face. 
I am consoled for my shortcomings as an 
artist by the feeling that sometimes good 
academic drawing takes the real life out 
of a thing. For caricature is not a mere 
matter of careful drawing; it is more a 
faculty of appreciation. 

“ This faculty enables one to store in 
the memory the lines which make up 
and give the life expression to a face, and 
to put subjects before the public in a form 
which may be crude, but which bears the 
impress of reality. Caricaturists are not 
made. Like Topsy, they grow; and, 
like some larve, they eat their way out 
through the husks of their surroundings.”’ 

The last sentence is Mr. Gould’s I'fe- 
story in miniature. It took twenty years 
ior him to get out of the chrysalis stage of 
his art, for although he was drawing 
political caricatures at eleven years of 
age, when most boys could not tell you 
the names of half a dozen statesmen if 
vou promised them a shilling for their 
trouble, he did not forsake finance for 
journalism until he was over forty. True, 
he had been a “ free-lance,”’ contributing 
drawings for the Christmas numbers of 
“ Truth” previous to this period, but as 
a member of the Stock Exchange his time 
was limited, unlike his powers of accen- 
tuation. He defines the word “ carica- 
turist ”’ as “ one who accentuates.” 

Former generations valued portraits 
largely by the amount of detail in the 
work, but to-day it is often what is left out 
that makes a striking likeness. It is so 
with Mr. Gould’s sketches, just as it was 
with Phil May’s. There is genius in 
leaving something to the imagination. 

If Mr. Gould faithfully portrayed Mr. 
Chamberlain’s wrinkles and every button 
on the Bishop of London’s gaiters the 
result would be disastrous. When we 
glance at a man passing in the street we 
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do not observe every detail of his person 
and dress. The human eye eliminates the 
non-essentials, and so does ‘‘ F. C. G.” 
Hence his well-deserved success. 

Look at the carica- 
tures of Dr. Winning- 
ton Ingram and Dr. 
John Clifford, repro- 
duced on these pages. 
They are instinct with 
life ; they seem to exist 
in the printed page. 
This is the true test of 
any and every cartoon- 
ist’s work, and it is the 
most severe test of all. 

It is a mistake to 
imagine that these 
creations of few lines 
and much expression are 
“dashed off,’”’ as some 
folk imagine. Mr. 
Gould’s daily contribu- 
tion to the ‘* West- 
minster Gazette” sel- 
dom takes him less 
than three hours to complete, and fre- 
quently longer. Obtaining the idea is 
no mean task in itself; then it has to be 
transferred to paper with a pencil, and 
afterwards inked in. It is the “ knowing- 
what-to-draw ” part that is troublesome. 

“For this the cartoonist must qualify 
himself,’’ he writes; ‘‘and to do this he 
needs political knowledge, a power of 
concentration, and constant application. 
Without a fair equipment of the first 
qualification he will often either mess or 
miss his points, and the more interested 
and earnest he is in the political questions 
of the day, the more telling will be the 
morals he wants to convey.” 

It is little short of marvellous, remem- 
bering the enormous amount of work Mr. 
Gould has to get through in the course 
of a day—for he is a writer as well as a 
caricaturist—that his ‘“‘ exaggerations ”’ 
have never given offence to the human 
subjects represented. He is never harsh 
in his treatment of a political opponent, 
he never deals too severely with either 
Anglican or Free Churchman; he is 
always kindly. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 


has been his target for years, and yet the 
ex-Colonial Secretary never fails to watch 
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“F.C. G.” at work in his study 
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“F.C. G.’s” progress day by day. It 
may be remarked that Mr. Gould is no 
less keen in his observation of ‘‘ Sir Joseph 
de Birmingham.” 
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Drawn by his son 


Lord Rosebery has been _pictorially 
criticised dozens of times, but no one 
enjoys looking at the solitary figure 
“ploughing his lonely furrow” better 
than the original. There is no lash to Mr. 
Gould’s whip. He is no follower of 
Gillray, the great cartoonist of the early 
part of the last century, who slandered 
his victims in feature, attitude, and 
description. “I etch with vinegar, not 
with vitriol,” says Mr. Gould. 

His models are the people themselves. 
He catches Dr. John Clifford ccming out 
of Exeter Hall, makes a mental note of 
the prominent features of the Bishop of 
London’s ascetic figure as he races along 
the Embankment, and sees Mr. Chamber: 
lain, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Brodrick, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, and a score of others 
face to face in the Lobby of the House of 
Commons. He models from the life. 

Mr. Gould is passionately fond of 
members of the fin, fur, and feather tribes, 
and this is one of the reasons why he 
sometimes pictures the ex-Colonial Secre- 
tary as a fox, Lord Rosebery as a penguin, 
and Mr. Jesse Collings as a dog. He 
usually represents the Spiritual Lords of 
the Upper House in their ordinary clerical 
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a: 
(By permission of the 
attire, for lawn sleeves, shovel hats and 
aprons lend themselves to humorous 
treatment. 

Dr. Temple, the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was a favourite subject with 
Mr. Gould. The burly old prelate, as 
uncompromising as he was gruff, was 
constant food for the caricaturist’s pencil. 
But the rugged exterior only partly hid a 
big and generous heart, and “ F. C. G.” 
dealt with him very tenderly in his latter 
days. In the opinion of some admirers 
of his work he has never turned out 
anything better or more truly human 
than “a back view”’ which represented 
the aged prelate in silhouette tottering 
along with the inevitable umbrella and bag. 

When a boy Mr. Gould had frequent 
trouble with a certain worthy of Barn- 
staple, of which town he is a native. At 
six'een years of age he became a bank 
clerk, and soon found that drawing on 
blotting-paper was much more interesting 
than figuring in a ledger. He was more 
at home caricaturing his customers than 
making up their pass-books. It was 
about this time that he made the acquaint- 
ance of the gentleman already mentioned. 
He was the old town gaoler, and he fell a 
victim to young Gould. The offended 
dignitary appealed to the mayor for 
relief. 

“He’s only a youngster,” said the 
mayor; ‘“‘“you mustn’t take any notice 
of it.” 


A characteristic caricature of the Bishop of London and Mr. Balfour 
“ Westminster Gazette” ) 
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‘“ That ain’t the worst,” was the reply ; 
“he’s been a-caricaturin’ of you, too!”’ 

When Mr. Gould was made the first 
honorary freeman of his native town 
recently he doubtless did nct forget the 
old man who had found him more 
troublesome than all the other unruly 
inhabitants put together. On this occa- 
sion he was presented with a silver 
casket by the Mayor and Councillors. 
Thus ‘‘F.C.G.” won the victory after all. 

But to return to his youthful days. 
Four years after entering the bank he 
decided to seek his fortune in London, 
and secured a position in a stockbroker’s 
office. He made many friends, for the 
clever pen-portraits of his colleagues 
were greatly appreciated by them. The 
artistic side of their nature was doubtless 
more developed than was the case with 
the Barnstaple gaoler. 

Years later he seriously entered the 
field of activity in which he was destined 
to become such a shining light. He 
joined the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette” first, and 
subsequently transferred his services to 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,’’ with the 
success of which he has had so much to 
do, although he will not admit it. 

“T am often asked,’ Mr. Gould con- 
fesses, ‘‘ who is the easiest man to carica- 
ture in the House ? So far as I personally 
am concerned, I have no hesitation in 
replying that Mr. Chamberlain lends 
himself most readily to treatment, and 

















probably the majority of my _ brother 
caricaturists will say the same. 

‘Mr. Chamberlain’s strong features are 
tempting to the caricaturist. I have 
studied him very carefully for some 
years, and as he is always to the fore in 
political questions, it is not surprising 
that I should have drawn him some 
hundreds of times. 

“Lord Rosebery is not difficult, but 
Mr. Morley is a hard nut to crack. He is 
the despair of the conscientious carica- 
turist ; he has not a feature or a pecu- 
liarity that one can accentuate—he is 
almost uncaricaturable, and we should 
feel grateful to him if he would mend his 
ways in that particular.” 

Mr. Gould is a great reader, and finds 
many ideas in the perusal of current 
literature. But a bundle of current news- 
papers is his daily bread, although he 
invariably discusses the subject of a new 
cartoon with the editor. 

“Sometimes a line in a statesman’s 
speech which lends itself to illustration 
will be selected. When, however, there 
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way we sit down and work out the 
political situation from the point of view 
we desire to express.”’ 

In Mr. Gould’s home, hanging up 
on the wall adjoining his work-room, 
is a photograph of a picture, painted 
in collaboration with a friend, of 
some well-known Stock Exchange 
celebrities. The original is forty feet 
long, and the figures are life-size. This 
is probably the largest caricature ever 
produced. 

The study itself bears the stamp of the 
presiding genius on every article. Per- 
sonality pervades the room. There is a 
frieze of coloured caricatures on a red 
ground on the walls, all specimens of 
“F. C. G.’s” workmanship. The late 
Archbishop Temple is represented holding 
down a High Church cleric and clipping 
his wings to prevent him from “ going too 
far.” 

He confesses that “‘ The Chronicles of 
Sir John Froissart”’ have inspired him 
frequently when seeking for fresh notions ; 
“Uncle Remus” he has also used to 


_ good purpose, while “ Alice in Wonder- 


A cartoon suggested by Wilkie’s picture of John Knox preaching before Mary Queen of Scots, the “John Knox” 
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in this case being 


Dr. John Clifford 


“ Westminster Gazette” ) 
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Dr. Mandell Creighton, the late Bishop of London 
(By permission of the * Westminster Gazette” ) 


land” and “ The 
Three Musketeers” 
are fruitful sources 
of supply. 
Caricaturing as 
a profession is not 
overcrowded, but 
Mr. Gould says 
that if a boy has 
a love for such 
work it is “ bound 
to come out when 
he is young; he 
cannot help him- 
self. That, at 
any rate, is my 
conviction. It cer- 
tainly was the 
fact in my own 
case. And what 
I look upon as 
another great 
point is that I 
have always taken 
a keen irfterest in 
politics. That is 
undoubtedly an 
important factor 
in the situation, 
because it is es- 





sential that you should thoroughly under- 
stand what you are treating of, and 
must have fully in your mind the lessons 
which you aspire to teach.” 

The pictures reproduced are charac- 
teristic examples of Mr. Gould’s work, 
and the two on this page incidentally 
show how the cartoon soon ceases to be 
merely the expression of a passing politi- 
cal phase, and becomes a historical record. 

The three great personages repre- 
sented—a Prime Minister, an Arch- 
bishop, and a Bishop—have all gone 
beyond recall; but they were men who 
made history, who left the world a little 
better than they found it, and as such 
will interest succeeding generations. 

The future Macaulay will not have 
to bury himself in huge tomes and 
parchment records in order to catch 
the spirit of the times of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. He will turn up 
the cartoons of Francis Carruthers Gould. 

HAROLD F. B. WHEELER. 
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The cartoon as a historical record. All three personages represented in this sketch 
are dead. They are the late Lord Salisbury, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
late Bishop of London 

(By termission of the ** Westminster Gasette" j 
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England’s Only Abbot 


A Unique Distinction Hel 


R. SHEEPSHANKS, 
the popular Bishop 
of Norwich, has the 

unique distinction of 
being the only abbot in 
England. Although he 
did not claim to sit in 
the House of Lords as 
Abbot of St. Benet’s- 
at-Holme, but waited 
until his turn came, he 
was legally entitled to 
do so had he wished. 

The abbey church is in ruins, and the 
monks have long since gone the way 
of all flesh. No tourist on the Broads 
ever forgets to pay a visit to the melan- 
choly pile standing on the north bank of 
the River Bure, but few know that the 
place still has an official head. The site 
of the Abbey and a large adjoining 
landed estate are still part of the endow- 
ment of the See of Norwich. 





In the days of long ago it was one of 


the greatest and most powerful religious 
fortresses in East Anglia. To-day a 
gateway of exquisite workmanship and 
a few scattered masses of stone alone 
remain to tell of former grandeur. 

Many years since someone who pro- 
bably prided himself on possessing the 
commercial instinct saw fit to erect a 
brick windmill on the site, using the 
ruins as a foundation. Even this struc- 
ture has not resisted Time’s withering 
finger, for the tower alone remains, 
enclosing a single arch which had been 
incorporated with it at the time of build- 
ing. A flight of spiral steps near the 
gateway shows that a tower once stood 
there. 

The history of the abbey is rich in 
romance. It was founded by Canute 
on his return from Rome in 1020, although 
a gallant little band of Saxon monks 
had lived on the site so early as the year 
800. Prince Horn, who ruled the district 
at that time, gave the land for the pur- 
pose, and for some years all went well. 
When the founders died their places were 
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by the Bishop of Norwich 


filled by others. One day, however, a 
horde of Danish freebooters landed on the 
east coast, and, making their way to 
Cowholme, as the place was then called, 
massacred the whole community. Not 
a single monk remained to tell the tale 
of the unequal struggle which must have 
taken place. 

At that time Cowholme was probably 
an island, and the waves of the sea rose 
and fell over what is now marshland. 
Local tradition has it that King Canute 


Photograph by 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Norwich and Abbot of 
St. Benet’s-at-Holme 


Elliott & Fry 


was paying a visit to the monastery 
when he commanded the sea to recede. 
When William of Normandy was waging 
war with the English people, and gaining 
for himself the title of Conqueror, the 
soldiers sent to subdue St. Benet’s Abbey 
found the task less easy than they antici- 
pated. The holy men within repre- 
sented the Church militant in no mean 
manner, and offered a stubborn resist- 
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ance to the invaders. Tall walls several 
feet thick surrounded the buildings of 
the Benedictines, encompassing an area 
of some thirty-six acres. 

Starvation alone would have subdued 
the monks had there not been a traitor 
amongst them. This treacherous indi- 
vidual, named Ethelwald, wrote a letter 
to the Norman captain, promising him 
admittance on condition that he was 
made abbot. Attaching the missive to 
an arrow, he shot it into the enemy’s 
camp. It was agreed that he should 
open the gate ona certain night. He kept 
his promise, and the Normans kept 
theirs, but in a way the monk had hardly 
anticipated, for his betrayed colleagues 
were slaughtered wholesale by the enraged 
soldiers. 

It now devolved upon the victors to 
fulfil their part of the contract, and they 
did it well. Stripping the robes from 
the body of the former abbot they ar- 
rayed Ethelwald in them, and conducted 
him to the abbey, where he was duly 
installed. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony another performance was gone 
through. The newly-mitred monk was 
led to the gate through which the enemy 
had gained admittance, and there hanged. 
Before the rope was placed over his 
head the commander, pointing to the 
corpses lying on the pavement, delivered 
an address on the reward of traitors. 

“You have been base enough,” he 
said, “to betray these, your brethren, 
with whom you have lived in love and 
communion so leng; and doubtless, if it 
suited your purpose, and I were in your 
power, you would also lift my head 
from my body. I spare you further 
temptation. Away with him! Let him 
be meat for the carricn!” 

Whether this is history or tradition 
may never come to light; perhaps it is 
a little of both. Another Norfolk legend 
tells of a monk who repented having 
taken monastic vows, and determined 
to run away. He put his project to the 
test, and, after leading the life of a man 
of the world, was confronted by Satan, 
who appeared with the head of a bird 
instead of the usually accepted horns. 
Fortunately St. Benet put in an ap- 
pearance at the psychological moment, 


fully armoured, and wielding a large 
sword. The profligate mionk was already 
in the grip of the Evil One who, from an 
old picture of the scene, was about to bite 
him in half. The patron saint of the 
monastery eventually triumphed, and 
led back the wandering sheep to the 
fold. ; 

Of the present abbot many good stories 
are told. It is on record that Dr. Sheep- 
shanks was passing a picturesque cottage 
on one occasion, when a voice on the 
other side of the garden-gate piped out : 
‘Would you open the gate for me?” 
This the bishop at once did. Then, to his 
surprise, instead of the tiny child he had 
expected, there stepped forth a girl quite 
big enough to have opened the gate for 
herself. 

“And why, my dear,” said Dr. Sheep- 
shanks, “could you not open the gate 
for yourself ?” 

“ Please, sir, because the paint’s wet,” 
replied the child. A glance at his hand 
testified to his lordship but too plainly 
the truth of her statement. 

The bishop views with apprehension 
the increasing popularity of the bicycle 
among all classes of society. He places 
the ubiquity of the cycle among the 
causes which have led to the diminution 
of Sunday-school scholars and Bible- 
classes. 

Without being strictly Sabbatarian, 
and readily granting that vast benefit 
accrues to the health and happiness of 
the community through the invention 
of the bicycle, he contends that it is 
impossible for young people when whirling 
over the country to be spiritually bene- 
fited. 

Dr. Sheepshanks is an advocate of long 
sermons. The preaching of the present 
day, he says, is slight and superficial, 
and one sadly missed the element of 
instruction. He attributes the intro- 
duction of sermonettes to the gradual 
but steady development of music in 
churches, especially rural churches. Not- 
withstanding the conservatism of many 
of his ideas, this popular prelate is a 
strong advocate of reform in certain 
matters. He has himself stated that he 
would vacate his palace at Norwich if 
the Church would give him a house of 
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moderate size, with modern conveniences, 
to dwell in. During the course of a recent 
speech, he remarked : 

‘““T have never been careful to disguise 
the fact that hitherto I have been unable 
to live within my official income. Nor 
do I believe that the bishops of the Church 
sould live under the same, conditions 
as in the past upon incomes materially 
reduced. To mention one fact in passing. 
Since I have been bishop I have paid 
only upon the repairs of the palace and 
its outbuildings £2,290 Is. 4d. And I 
may add that my five years’ certificate 
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prelate. London House and Fu'ham 
Palace are white elephants he is obliged 
tomaintain. They cost him {1,190 7s. 3d. 
for repairs alone, while the rates and 
taxes figured at £848 12s. 6d. 

Apropos of what has been called ‘‘ the 
fatal opulence of the bishops,’’ Dr. Sheep- 
shanks relates a story against himself. 

In his missionary youth (says Dr. Sheep- 
shanks) he met a prelate in the trans- 
Baikal districts with whom he had a long 
talk on the Russian and Anglican systems. 

Years later a lay friend of the bishop’s 
spent a night in the monastery not far 
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The Abbey of St. Benet’s-at-Holme, of which the Bishop of Norwich is Abbot. A large adjoining estate is still part 
of the endowment of the See 


has just expired, and I have to face now 
another serious outlay.” 

It will be remembered that when the 
Bishop of Birmingham held the See of 
Worcester he refused to reside at Hartle- 
bury Castle, and dwelt in a moderate- 
sized house in the city on the Severn. 

Not long since the Bishop of London 
issued an amazing balance-sheet which 
showed a deficit of nearly £800. To 
a lay mind it would seem almost im- 
possible for a man to be “ hard up”’ on 
{10,000 a year, and yet Dr. Winnington 
Ingram is a business man as well as a 
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from the Caspian Sea. Sitting up late 
with the archimandrite, the latter 
remarked that only once before had he 
met with an Englishman, and he was a 
priest of the Church of England, a certain 
Mr. Sheepshanks. He told us, said the 
archimandrite, ‘‘some things about the 
Church of England that we could not 
very well believe. For instance, he said 
that the English bishops had more than 
40,000 roubles a year, while we of the 
Russian Church have only three or four 
thousand.” 


FELIX BAKER. 











One of the first things to learn in life 
is to put the proper value on things. 

The British youth is seldom told that 
to perform the common duties of life is to 
succeed. Somehow or other the word 
“success”? is nearly always linked with 
fame or with the attainment of great 
riches, when it applies just as readily to 
a man who rises in a moderate way in 
city and in country. 

The fact is that most of us can never 
hope to be rich. The greatest wealth 
of this country is not among the million- 
aires, but among the common, honest 
people, who are content to do their 
duties cheerfully, willingly, as weil as 
they know how, and then save part of 


what they make. 
* * * 





The silver cup of success is often found 
_in the sack supposed to contain only 
| common meal. 

On the shores of the Adriatic Sea the 
wives of fishermen, whose husbands are 
trawling upon the deep, are in the 
habit of going down to the seashore at 
night and singing the first verse of some 
beautiful hymn. After they have sung 
it they listen until they hear brought 
on the wind across the sea the second 
verse sung by their brave husbands— 
and both are happy. 

Perhaps, if we would listen, we, too, 
might hear on this storm-tossed world 
of ours some sound, some whisper, borne 
from afar, to tell us there is a heaven 
which is our home; and when we sing 
our hymns upon the shores of the earth 
perhaps we may hear their sweet echoes 
breaking in music upon the sands of 
time, cheering the hearts of those who 
are pilgrims and strangers along the way. 

* * * 

Faith ts the key that unlocks the cabinet | 

of God’s treasures. 
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It has long been our boast that the sun 
never sets on the British Empire. It 
may now be said, with great rejoicing, 
that the sun never sets on the kingdom 
of God on the earth. So great were the 
triumphs of the Cross during the nine- 
teenth century that Jesus reigns, in at 
least a few loyal hearts, ‘ Where’er 
the sun doth his successive journeys 
run.” 

The late Dean Farrar beautifully says : 
“This morning. long ere we rose, con- 
verts in China were singing praise to 
God; then India and Ceylon took up 
the swelling strain; then it rang with 
the dawning sun in Eastern and Western 
Africa ; and when it has died away upon 
our lips it will be echoing in the tracts 
of the flying sunset till in the late night 
it dies away among the far islands of the 


Western Sea.” 
* x * 


Qur business is not to build quickly, 
| but to build upon a right foundation,and 
| ina right spirit. 





Thousands of people in this country 
are hunting for good chances, and seem 
to think they have very little to do with 
the good opportunity themselves except 
to discover it. But, no matter where 
you go, no matter who your ancestors 
were, what school you have attended, or 
who helps you, your best opportunity is 
in yourself. The help you get from others 
is something outside of you, while it is 
what you are, what you do yourself, that 
counts. 

A habit of depending on self, a deter- 
mination to find one’s resources within 
oneself and not without develops strength. 
Crutches were intended for cripples, not 
for able-bodied people; and whoever 
attempts to go through life on mental 
crutches will not go very far, and will 
never be very successful. 
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A World-wide Army 


The “ Blood and Fire” Banner in Every Land 


SoME foolish people gibe and snee: swerthy, ugly-looking Salvationists from 
at the men and women who are not’ Barbados; pretty little Jap Salvationists 
ashamed to wear —Salvationists, in 
the Salvation short, of every colour 
Army caps and and race, there is cause 
bonnets, but are to stop and think. 
proud to parade I -have lately seen 
the streets in uni- them all.and talked to 
form and declare them. All are real 
to the whole soldiers of Christ, ali 
world that they 
are fighting for 
their King. In 
every land and 
clime they de- 
clare it, not 
merely in this 
little England ; 
and perhaps if 
everybody _un- 
derstood what 
the Salvation 
Army really is and what it really does, 
most of them would reve-ently doff their 
hats when they see the red-and-blue 
banner borne along through 
of a big city to 
the sounds of 
brass and the 
shrill voices of 
the soldiers. For 
it is the most cos- 
mopolitan army 
in the world, 
fighting for the 
King of the Uni- 
verse in every 
country. 

It is perhaps 
the most power- 
ful missionary 
organisation in 
existence, and it 
is possible it is 
doing the most 
good work. When 
one sees black, 
thick - lipped 
Kaffir  Salva- 
tionists; copper- 
coloured Indian 
Salvationists; 


















the crowds 


Typical Salvation Army soldiers of 
Central Africa, India, and North 
America 

are enthusiasts. In a short 

article like this we cannot 

hope to give more than a 

broad idea of the vast reli- 

gious enterprise which is 
controlled from the foreign 
office of the army in Queen 

Victoria Street. The pic- 

tures themselves tell a story. 

Let it be said in starting 

that there are hundreds, 

nay, thousands, of army 
officers at home who volun- 
teer for work abroad, and 
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in due course they are sent out—some 
north, some south, some east, and some 
west—wherever there is need for them. 
They go for varying periods. Some 
go out to relieve others, or to add to 
the staff strength as it becomes necessary, 
and others are despatched, with diffi- 
culties and trials ahead, to open up 
new ground which they well know will 
prove hostile at first, and which will 
severely test their courage, endurance, 
and fighting powers. They do not flinch. 


been thus conquered. Take Germany, now, 
where Commissioner Oliphant, with his 
headquarters in Berlin, is in command. 
There are no fewer than seventeen corps, 
consisting of over a thousand soldiers, 
in Berlin, exclusive of ‘‘ adherents’’; 
and at the present time they have no 
fewer than ninety-eight cadets in training, 
all Germans. In Berlin, too, they have 
two rescue homes. And in most of 
the other cities and towns of Germany 
army work is carried on, though under 
numerous restrictions, because, for 











one thing, they are not allowed to 
hold any open-air meetings. 

The smart young Captain Mack 
who appears in the photograph was 
a student in a gymnasium, prepar- 
ing for the university, when he 
joined the army. He was promptly 
informed that he must either give 
up the army or his scholastic career. 
He chose to abandon the latter, and 
does not regret it. The army is 
going ahead at a tremendous rate 
all through the country. 

Perhaps it is in Finland, of all 
the countries in Europe, that the 
army fights under greatest difficul- 
ties, and has to employ most stra- 
tegy. For Finland is under the 
Russian yoke. The army is not 
supposed to exist there, for the 
Russians say in Finland that the 
Tsar will have no army but the 








General Booth the indefatigable. 
army in the world—and the most peaceful 


But in most countries now the army 
is a recognised institution, and the 
heaviest work has been accomplished. 
The secret of its power abroad— 
though it is more or less the secret of 
all missionary work—is that the officers 
make themselves of the people, be of 
them, are them. They dress the same, 
conform to their customs, win their 
respect and love, and in due course 
obtain them as recruits. By degrees 
the army asserts itself. The uniform 
is worn, the natives wear it or a modifica- 
tion of it, as circumstances demand. 
and another great victory, such as the 
Salvationists rejoice in, has been won. 
Almost every country in Europe has 


He controls the largest 


Russian. When it first started 
there the police stripped off the 
red bands from the officers’ caps; 
they were not to dress like soldiers. 
Their work has to be done stealthily, and 
‘“ The War Cry,” which is printed in most 
languages, had to come out in a new 
form, unsuggestive of war, even against 
ignorance and wickedness. 

Now, in Holland it is much different. 
The Dutch love their Salvation Army, 
and it prospers exceedingly in their 
land. Some of what were the worst 
characters in their towns are now soldiers ; 
and, on the other hand, many people 
of good social position—such, for instance, 
as the sister of the editor of one of the 
leading newspapers — joined their ranks. 
Dutch outsiders marvel and admire. 
The army has now twenty-four social 
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traditions to overcome 
before accepting the 
Christian faith. That is 
the difficulty elsewhere. 
Yet when one gazed at 
these ebony-coloured 
savages—as theyseemed, 
at all events—not half 
naked, but almost en- 
tirely so, with just a 
simple covering over 





institutions of one kind and another 
in the land, and a very flourishing 
farm colony, where there are forty 
head of cattle, including twenty cows 
and ten horses. 

In Norway and Sweden, Den- 
mark, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
and Switzerland the army work is 
going on. 

But you find 
more wonderful 
things than 
these when 
you cast your 
eyes farther 
away from Eu- 
rope, away from 
the white races. 
There are Zulus 
with Royal 
blood in their 
veins who are 
soldiers under General 
Booth. Such a one is 
a fine, sturdy fellow 
who goes by the name 
of Emlonyen, whose 
grand-uncle was. the 
famous Chaka. The 
army missioners do 
not find the Zulu soil 
at all unfruitful to sow 
in. You see, the Zulu 


— ° 1. Discussing the Salvation Army in a Norwegian Fishing Cabin. 2. An 
has not got much = officer about to start on a journey in Sweden. 3. A typical Scandinavian 
the way of religious * ensign” 
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of a horrible wound in one of his 
legs. Heused todrink much. Yet 
here he was peacefully reading his 
Testament, with his wife, a good- 
looking Zulu woman, sitting con- 
tentedly by him. 

So, through an_ interpreter, | 
asked him the simple question as to 
why he became a Salvationist, and 
Mhambo answered in this wise : 

“IT never went to any place of 
worship,”’ he said, “until the Salva- 
tion Army came to our settlement, 


Captain Mack, who gave up a promising scholastic 
career to enter the Salvation Army. His com- 
panion is a typical Selvation lassie of the Fatherland 
their loins and a few gaudy orna- 
ments about their body, and saw them, 
too, strugg.ing to obtain the sense 
of the passages they were reading 
from a Testament 
printed in their own 
language, the word 
‘ incongruity,” de- 
spite attempts to 
banish it, would 
hover in. one’s 
thoughts. And yet 
it was not incon- 
gruous. 
It was as above 
that I found Mham- 
bo, a_ gloriously- 
built young black, 
who came from near 
the Zulu capital. 
Mhambo has lived 
his savage life. He 
has fought in battles, 
two of them, and 


bears the mark still, 
: d iN always d German Salvationists in their homes. They are not allowed to hold any 
and will always do. open-air meetings 
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and then I heard what they had to say about Jesus 
Christ, and I felt bound to become a Christian. 
I was drawn to that by hearing what we would 
have to suffer in the end, and that we would have 
to go to hell; and it was that that made me be a 
Christian. I was very, very sorry about the sins 
I had committed, and I thought of the other 
boys who had fought with me and had been killed. 
I felt very penitent. I have been a soldier in the 
Salvation Army for several years now.” 

‘“‘ Do you ever drink now, Mhambo ?”’ 

“No,” said Mhambo, shaking his head emphatic- 
ally—‘‘never now. Christ satisfies me!’ 

A simple faith, in truth, but a touching one. 
In South Africa the Salvation Army has no fewer 
than ten thou- 
sand followers, 
of whom at 
least a quarter 
are qualified 
soldiers. 

When _ vol- 
umes of Salva- 
tion Army 
history are 
written in years 



































“* Joe,”’ a Turkish convert, and 
his little helper. They hold 
special meetings in the United 
States, and are exceedingly 
popular with the members of 
the American section of the 
Salvation Army 


to come, some of the most intensely 
interesting chapters will be those about 
India and Ceylon. Army missionary 
work has been going on there now for 
best part of two decades. There are 
1,852 towns and villages in which it is 
performed. There are gr European 
officers and cadets, and no fewer than 
1,400 native officers and cadets. Put to 
these 19 boarding and industrial schools. 
445 day-schools, 2 dispensaries, 8 
training homes of officers, 25 village 
brotherhood banks, 3 rescue homes, 
2 farm colonies, one peasant settle- 
ment, and a prison-gate home, then 
ask yourself whether the Salvation 
Army is not justified by India alone. 
Representatives of Generai Booth’s vast organisation in Make the Indian a Christian. and he 
the Argentine Republic is a Christian through and through 
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There is a certain native officer I 
know well whose work in his own 
country has been of the highest value. 
He is no ordinary convert. It was not 
enough for him to be told of Jesus Christ. 
He studied the faith to the last chapter, 
and convinced hinself; and he is now 
as noble a specimen of the Christian 
as can be met unywhere, and a man 
you are always glad to shake hands with. 
He is, moreover, a very picturesque 
figure in his nativeadapt- 
ation of army costume. 
He told me many in- 
teresting and _ pathetic 
details of the great 
famine, and of the splen- 
did rescue work the 
army did in those dark 
days. 

The army are now 


—— 











After this it would seem almost trifling 
to speak of Red Indian soldiers—in reply 
to my question as to why he left his 
tribe, Tewaunki, who sprang from Con- 
necticut, grimly replied that he left 
them because there were none lett ; all 
gone to the happy hunting-ground, 
where he has since joined them—of 
soldiers at Klondike, of the Japanese 
Salvation Army, and many others. 

And, home again, there is the Naval 













A Salvation Army lassie 


of the Flowery Land 


and Military League, working 
amongst our Jacks and Tommies. 








: Here we have men who are soldiers 
in two armies—the King’s and 


Men who are soldiers in two armies—the King's and General Booth’s General Booth’s—and I have seen 


bringing up thousands of children whom 
they saved from certain starvation in the 
famine. They are young yet, but they are 
Christian children, and every day receive 
their lessons and sing theirhymns. Later 
on they will be officers. A little Tamil 
boy confessed that that was what he 
looked forward to. A colonel volunteered 
the information that in India alone they 
had the ‘‘ War Cry ” and purely Salvation 
Army literature printed in no _ less 
than nine different languages, which 
reach the dozen different races of people 
the army works amongst in the six 
different territorial centres of British India. 


them with both uniforms on at 
the same time, the Salvation Army 
jersey underneath the King’s _ tunic. 
There is nothing like the soldier—the 
soldier who shoots, that is—for discipline, 
and it was an object lesson to see a real 
corporal as respectfully and promptly 
obedient to his Salvation Army major 
(Major Murray—a lady) as to his com- 
manding officer when in barracks. 

But readers must take a lot more 
than all this for granted, being assured 
they can hardly err in over-estimation. 
Certain it is that General Booth’s organi- 
sation is doing its part to bring the 
millennium nearer. 
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A Story 


Translated from the Swedish by Caroline Corner-Oh/mutsz 


HERE was once a king—there have 
been many kings, of course ; but 
this one had three daughters, the 

two elder of whom were proud and dis- 
dainful, while the youngest was gentle 
and amiable, and therefore beloved by 
everybody. 

One day, as the sisters sat in their 
chamber, the conversation turned on 
suitors, when the eldest said : 

“If I marry, he must be a man who 
has golden hair and a golden beard.” 

The second chimed in : 

‘“ And mine must have silver hair and 
a silver beard.” 

But the youngest was silent. 

“And you? Have you not thought 
of the suitor you would like ?”’ asked 
the sisters. 

“No,” was the reply. “If fortune 
gives mea good husband, I will be satisfied 
with him, though he may limp and have 
the face of a beast.” 

At this her sisters laughed, and said 
the day would come when she would 
speak differently. 

But many true words are spoken in 
jest. And so it was in this case, for 
before the year was out all had suitors 
as they desired. The eldest was wooed 
and won by a suitor with golden hair 
and beard, the second by one with silver 
hair and beard, and the youngest had 
for suitor one with a limp and a face 
like unto a beast. 

At first sight, and remembering what 
she had said to her sisters, she thought : 

‘Heaven preserve me from marrying 
him!” 

And yet she did not like to break her 
word, and so accepted him and her fate. 

Now, the marriage festivities lasted 
many days, and were celebrated with 
great rejoicings. But the youngest sat 
apart and wept. 

When all was over, her sisters drove 


/ The Limping Beast and the 


Princess 


for 


Children 


away to their homes in coaches of gold 
and silver, with suites of retainers; 
whilst she had to walk, and by her side 
the limping spouse, for they had neither 
coach nor coachman. : 

After walking thus for hours they came 
to a vast forest, so vast it seemed endless. 
But still her spouse went limping on, 
and his bride had to follow. Suddenly, 
however, there came into view a stately 
castle, with such rich pasture lands and 
shady groves as one rarely sees. 

‘What may this fine place be?” 
asked the princess, drying her eyes to 
see it all more clearly, so beautiful it 
was. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “that is the 
home you are to be mistress over! ”’ 

No wonder the princess smiled through 
her tears. She could not admire enough 
all that she looked upon. 

But her spouse continued : 

“I have one request to make, how- 
ever, and this you must not deny. It 
is that you promise not to look at me 
when I am asleep. Everything else you 
may do as you please.”’ 


The promise was given, and they 
approached the magnificent castle. But 
if it was magnificent without, it was 


still more magnificent within. Such abun- 
dance of silver and gold it glowed at every 
turn. Indeed, nothing one could wish 
for in the wide world was wanting. The 
princess wandered from one room to 
another, and found each more luxurious 
than the other. 

Time passed. The princess lived in 
this beautiful palace, with every desire 
of her heart gratified. All day her 
spouse was absent, and only returned at 
sunset, when he was very kind and good 
to her. Indeed, if other husbands were 
only half as good, their wives would be 
happy! So fond of him she became 
that she quite forgot his ugliness; for 
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the proverb runs “ Love is blind,” you 
know. 

But at times she felt lonesome, so 
she made up her mind to go and see 


how her sisters were getting on—first 
asking her husband’s permission, of course. 
Scarcely had she expressed her wish than 
he granted it, saying he himself would 
accompany her to protect her. 

Now, when the sisters met again there 
was much to talk about. The eldest 
said : 

“ Little did I knov what I was wishing 
for in wishing for a iusband with golden 
hair and beard! No ugly hobgoblin 
could be more selfish! I have not 
known one happy day since I married!” 

Then the second sister : 

“No better is it for me with my 
husband. In spite of his silver hair and 
beard he is thoroughly bad. I have not 
known one happy hour !” 

So the youngest told her tale. 

“Oh,” said she, ‘‘I confess I have 
nothing to complain of, for although my 
husband may resemble an ugly beast, he 
is so truly good and kind that I don’t 
notice it at all!” 

The elder sisters were astonished ; and 
when she told them of her beautiful 
home they became jealous, and asked 
her if there were really nothing she had 
to complain of. 

“No,” she answered. ‘ I cannot praise 
my husband enough; he is perfection. 
Only, I would wish to look at him at 
night—it seems hard I may not.” 

“Certainly!” said the sisters. 
they rejoiced in finding a flaw in her 
happiness, and said: ‘‘ Indeed, you have 
cause to complain. It cannot be a really 
good husband who would conceal any- 
thing from his wife.” 

How they chuckled as ie went on 
commiserating her, until she, forgetful 
of her promise, asked what they would 
do under the circumstances. 

“Oh,” said the eldest, “nothing is 
easier! Take this lamp, and in the 
middle of the night, when your husband 
is asleep, go to him and have a good 
look, then you'll see him as he really 

This the silly young girl 
an excellent plan. 


thought 
Hiding the lamp in 


Now 
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her bosom, off she went, promising to 
act on her sister’s advice. 

Now, avhen night came on and they 
retired to rest, the princess, egged on by 
curiosity, could scarcely wait until her 
husband slept. When at last he did 


‘sleep, she got up, lit her lamp, and, 


approaching stealthily, paused to take a 
good look at him. Who can conceive her 
astonishment when she beheld, not an 
ugly monster, with the head and face 
of a beast, but the form and features 
of a handsome young man ? 

The whole night she remained by his 
pillow, and the longer she looked the 
more handsome he became. At length 
morning dawned, and with the dis- 
appearance of the last star her husband 
stirred and began to wake. 

Then, hastily putting out the light, 
she returned to bed. Thinking his wife 
fast asleep, as usual, the husband got up, 
and, slipping on his disguise, went out as 
was his custom. Only when evening 
came on did he return. 

Scarcely was he asleep in his bed than 
his wife again rose, lit her lamp, and 
approached him very gently. Upon the 
light falling on him he looked, she 
thought, more handsome than before; — 
and the more she looked the handsomer 
he became, so that she knew not whether 
to laugh or cry for love of him. 

She could not take her eyes off him. 
Heedless of her promise, she sat there 
gazing at him the whole night. At last 
morning came, and with the first flush 
the youth began to awake. Thereupon 
she speedily put out the light and returned 
to bed. Thinking his wife fast asleep, 
the husbanc: got up, put on the beast’s 
skin, and went out. Again on the return 
of evening the same thing occurred. 

More in love with him was she than 
ever this time. She could not tear 
herself away from his pillow. Until the 
last moment she delayed. Then was 
she in such haste te put out the lamp 
her hand trembled so that the oil was 
spilt, and a few drops fell on her husband’s 
face and awoke him. 

In a moment he was up, and all was 
revealed to hm. Donning his disguise, 
however, he hobbled away to the forest. 
Now his wife was so distressed she knew 
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not what to do. After him 
she ran, wringing her 
hands, and entreating him, 
with bitter tears, to return 
to her. But no, he did not. 

Over hill and dale and 
along winding paths she 
wandered, always in search 
of her husband; and as 
she went the big tears she 
shed would surely have 
melted a stone. Never- 
theless, she found him 
not, though she sought 
him north and south, east 
and west. Once she came 
upon a band of giants, but 
they only laughed when 
she asked them if they 
had seen her husband. 

The princess was in 
despair; and as darkness 
came on she thought it 
best to return home. But 
the forest was black as a 
tomb and seemed endless. 
She lost her way entirely, 
and, fancying herself for- 
saken by the whole world, 
sat down on a stone and 
wept, saying it were better 
to die than live alone 
like this. All at once a 
little frog came leaping 
from under the stone. 

“ Pretty lady,” said he, 
“why do you weep ?”’ 

*“ Because I am so un- 
happy,” was her reply. 












“First I lost 
my heart’s dearest love, then my own 
beloved and beautiful home. 


The giants only laughed when the 
princess asked them if they had seen 
her husband 


I must 


a 


I may be able tc 
help you! If you 
will trust in me I will 
show you the way.” 
“That I cannot 
do,” was her 
answer. “I must 
trust no one but my 
husband ; no other 
will I believe in as 
long as I live.”’ 
With this she got 
up, and, still weep- 
ing bitterly, walked 
away. But the frog 
eyed her kindly, 
and, smiling to 
itself, crept back 
under the stone. On 
she went all alone 
through the dark 
forest, feeling so sad. 
So tired she became 
that she at last sank 
on a stone to rest, 
and, leaning her 
head on her hands, 


wept, and wished herself dead. 
All at once there came a rustle among 
the bushes, and in a second more a big 


remain here to starve, or be devoured by grey wolf stood before her. She was 
terrified, for she expected to be torn to 


wild beasts.” 


“Oh,” said the frog, “if that’s all, 
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pieces. The wolf, however, only wagged 
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his tail, and asked: ‘“‘ Beautiful lady, 
why do you weep so piteously ?”’ 

“Indeed, indeed I must weep, for 
I have lost my heart’s best love, and 
also my beloved home, and expect to 
die of hunger or to be devoured by wild 
beasts,”’ was her reply. 

“Tf that’s so, I can help you. Let 
me be your best friend, and I will show 
you the way,’’ went on the wolf. 

““No, indeed! No other friend can I 
have but my own husband ; no other do 
I want.” 

And she got up and went on her way, 
the wolf lookir.g after her with a smile. 

On she walked—on, and still on, until 
again she became so tired she sat down 
to rest. Calling on her husband, she 
wept piteously and wrung her hands, 
wishing she might die. 

Suddenly there sounded a low growling, 
and at the same time the very ground 
shook. Then there stepped out a great 
lion. Now was she _ beside herself 
with fear, for she was certain the lion 
would devour her. As, however, the 
lion stepped towards her he wagged his 
tail, and asked : 

“Charming lady, why do you weep so 
sadly ?” 

““T have cause to weep, seeing I have 
lost my best beloved ; neither can I find 
my way home,” was her reply. ‘‘ And 


here must I remain to starve, or be 
devoured by wild beasts.”’ 
“Oh, indeed !”’ said the lion. ‘‘ Then 


let us see if I can’t help you. First, you 


THE 
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must undo this chain to which I am 
fastened ; then promise to obey me, and 
I will show you the way.” 

So terrified was our young princess now 
that she could not speak, much less could 
she get up to release the lion. 

Just then a sweet-voiced nightingale 
sang high up in a tree : 

“Sweet lady, sweet lady, set me free, 
free, free! ”’ 

All at once she felt great pity for the 
chained lion, and, rising, said : 

“Yes, lion, I wi'l set you free; but 
do not ask me to obey you. I can only 
obey one—my dear lost husband and 
friend!” 

And now there occurred something 
wonderful. Just as she unfastened the 
chain the savage-looking beast was trans- 
formed into a young and handsome man ; 
and, still more wonderful, when the eyes 
of these two met each recognised the 
other as their heart’s best beloved. So 
great was the joy of the princess that 
she sank to the ground at her husband’s 
feet, beseeching him not to leave her 
more. 

In answer the handsome young prince 
took her up in his arms, saying : 

“No, never more shall we part, for 
now I have full proof of your love and 
faithfulness, my princess—my wife! ”’ 

Judge for yourself how happy they 
were! Together they soon found their 
way back to their home, and there they 
live to this day, the happiest couple on 
earth. 


END 
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Photograph by 


Miss Mursell (Cecil Verne), the 
daughter of the well-known lecturer and preacher, the Rev. Arthur Mursell 


The River 


Ernest H. Mills 


By Cecil Verne 


In the grey of dawn, ere the world’s 
awake, 
Thro’ the clinging 
and break, 
Thro’ dreary hours of dark and dread, 
here glides, unresting, silent, slow, 


The river, with its ceaseless flow. 


mists ere they rise 


In the blue of noon, when the world is 
bright, 
"Neath the hot sun's blaze \shen it shines 
in might, 
While flowers droop, and the earth is dry, 
There glides, ’twixt rushes bending low, 
The river, with its ceaseless flow. 


In the gold of eve, when the world seeks 
rest, 
And the sun sinks down in the far-off west, 
"Neath darkening skies that greet the 
night, 
There sweeps in sunset’s purple glow 
The river, with its ceaseless flow. 
Thro’ endless while the world 
grows old, 
Thro’ the summer’s heat and the winter’s 
cold, 
Unchanging, constant, perfect, true, 
That river is called Love, I trow— 
The river, with its ceaseless flow. 


years, 
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TURKEY’S HOLY CARPET 


The importance which devout Moham- 
medans attach to a pilgrimage to Mecca 
is well known. This is their Holy City, 
and every year large parties of pilgrims 
leave Constantinople, Cairo, and other 
Moslem centres to visit the sacred shrine 
of the Prophet. 

The caravan of pilgrims that leaves 
Cairo each year is of special interest, for 
it carries, with much pomp and circum- 
stance, a gift to Mecca from the Sultan of 
Turkey, the “‘ Most August Monarch of all 
the East.” This is a sacred carpet. or 





The covering for Mahomet’s tomb is placed in a small room, and 
guarded by native policemen, who undertake the monotonous task 
with religious fervour 


‘ kiswa,”’ and it is most jealously guarded 
on the long and tedious journey. 

The “‘ kiswa,’”’ which consists of several 
pieces of richly-embroidered cloth, is 
made at a native factory in Cairo. The 
day before the caravan is to set out, the 
carpet is carefully removed to the chief 
police - station, accompanied by brass 
bands and huge crowds of people. There 
it is lodged for the night, the various 
pieces of embroidered cloth, rich in gold 
and silk, being hung around the walls. 
The chief piece of all, the covering for 
the Prophet Mahomet’s tomb, is placed 
in a small room, and guarded by 
native policemen, who, as devout 
Mohammedans, undertake the 
monotonous task with religious 
fervour. 

The next morning the carpet, 
protected by a gorgeous canopy, 
is placed upon a camel’s back, 
and the pilgrims set out. A 
number of Turkish soldiers 
always accompany the sacred 
carpet, and: guard it all the way 
to the shrine. 

On arrival at Mecca the old 
and now discarded carpet is 
taken down and removed to 
Cairo under the same Strong 
guard. It is afterwards cut 
up and distributed among the 
nobility. 

The Kaba, where the carpet 
is hung, is the chief sanctuary 
in Mecca, Mohammedan legends 
declaring that it was built by 
Abraham and Ishmael under 
Divine direction. 

It may interest our readers 
to know that an article in this 
month’s ‘‘ Good Words,” now 
on sale, deals with the religious 
observances of the Sultan, who 
lives in constant dread of assas- 
sination. 








THINGS NEW 


AND OLD ~ 























Jerusalem Station, with typical locomotive and carriages. 


TEARS AS MEDICINE 

The Persians are the only people in 
the world who still adhere to the old 
custom of bottling tears. In that country 
it constitutes an important part in the 
funeral ceremonies performed over the 
dead. 

Each of the mourners is presented with 
a sponge with which to mop the face 
and eyes, and after the burial these are 
taken by a priest, who squeezes the 
tears into bottles. 

Mourners’ tears are believed to be 
the most efficacious remedy that can be 
applied in several forms of Persian 
diseases. The custom of bottling tears is 
mentioned in the Bible. (Psalm lvi. 8.) 


TEXTS ON THE HOUSETOP 

Castle Ashby, the country seat of the 
Marquis of Northampton, the eminent 
philanthropist and Christian worker, is 
of unique interest. The parapets of its 
towers, as well as the balustrades of the 
whole building, are formed of stone 
letters, making Scriptural texts. The 
same idea has been carried out with 
excellent effect in the gardens. Although 
of quite modern work, the bold stone 
letters stand out with striking brilliance, 
having as a suitable background the 
trees of the well-wooded park. 

As a public speaker the marquis is 
gifted with an excellent appearance, a 
gracious manner, a clear and pleasing 
enunciation, and a simple and naturai 
style. 





Third class passengers travel in trucks at a nominal fare 


A great traveller, a man of broad 
sympathies, of unaffected piety, interested 
in social reform, and of thoughtfulness 
of the poor and destitute, he seems well 
fitted to wear the title of successor to the 
good Earl Shaftesbury. 


THE ONLY RAILWAY IN PALESTIRE 


The first and only railway in the 
Holy Land was begun in 1890, and 
runs between Jerusalem and Jaffa, the 
latter station being built on the site of 
an ancient harbour. The whole line may 


be traversed for 4s. 2d, second class. 
Third class passengers travel in trucks. 





—~— 


Memorials in Matlock Church to maidens who remained 
faithful to their dead lovers 
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WESLEY TEAPOTS 

John Wesley was the ori- 
ginator of many novel methods 
ot church work, and among them 
was the institution of the useful 
social function the church tea- 
meeting. By its means the 
famous revivalist welded together 
the little bands of converts he 
made all over the country, and 
inspired a closer feeling of friend- 
ship and mutual service among 
his followers. 

Teapots adorned with a_por- 
trait of the founder of Methodism 
were largely used at this time. 
although many were decorated 
with a picture of some Biblical 
narrative. The teapot shown on 
this page represents the Prodigal 
Son receiving his patrimony. 
FATHER OF WILLS 

The most ancient will known to anti- 
quarians is that of ‘the great King 
Semnacherib,”’ who is frequently men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and also by 
Josephus and Herodotus. 

Sennacherib lived and reigned between 
701 and 681 B.c., and in his will, which 





A Wesley Teapot, representing the Prodigal Son receiving his 
Patrimony 


was written upon a tablet of clay, and 
which was found in the ruins of the 
Royal palace, he gives his sons “ certain 
stores of precious things,” at that time 
deposited in the temple of Nebo. 

These same sons, by the way, after- 
ward killed their father while he was 
at his devotions. 





“Good Words.” 


Edited by 
Dr. DONALD 
MACLEOD, D.D. 





and What They Become. 


STORY. 


Uncrowned King. 


The November Number—-the First of a New Volume—is now on sale, price 6d. Among the 
many Illustrated Articles anc Stories of more than ordinary interest may be mentioned : 

A Contribution by HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SWEDEN. 

CANADA’S CHILD-COLONISTS: How They are Treated, Where They Live, 


THE ROYAL SUNDAY: How Kings and Empzrors Spend the Sabbath. 
HUMAN DOCUMENTS: Pictures that Live and Die with Their Owners. 

A WRITER OF RELIGIOUS STORIES: Fanniz Eden at Work and at Play. 
LOVE WHICH PASSETH KNOWLEDGE: Short Story. 

THE TRAGEDY OF COAL: Heroes who Face Disaster and Death for 30/- a Week. 
OPENING CHAPTERS OF MISS ETHEL HEDDLE’S GREAT SERIAL 


A CLERICAL ROBINSON CRUSOE: Beautiful but Isolated Lundy and its 








oe” §=6 Secure a Copy of GOOD WORDS to-day, before it is too late. 











height about three feet. 
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in actual Photogr 


2/6 down, 


and 5s. a month. 


The international Libra i its Handsome 
Oak Bookcase H 


HE International Library ' sll that is interesting in the writir 

of the WHOLE WORLD ‘ Oldest Story « Werltd of 5.000 

years ado down to Hall Caine Stevenson, and G ' History Bix 
graphy, Drama, Arta and Science, Relidios Poetr Wild 


Adventure Travel, Wit and Mumeour are all tully repre se nates 











E all know how a man stood all day long on London 
Bridge offering a tray full of sovereigns at a penny 
a piece. No one believed the sovereigns were 
genuine. No one, however, doubted the genuineness of our 
offer—The International Library, a superb complete library 
of 20 big, handsome volumes and a splendid specially 
designed oak bookcase as an advertisement for Lloyd’s News 
for only half-a-crown down and five shillings a month. 
Unprecedented The public sent in their orders so 
ntebiinidl quickly as to take us completely by 
Deman surprise. In the first two weeks we 
sold the thousands of sets we had thought sufficient for 
two months, and we have been altogether unable to keep 
up with the tremendous demand. Orders continue to 
pour in by every post, and, from 100,000 libraries, 
the number we first decided upon, we were compelled 
to increase the number to 200,000 sets, 4,000,000 big 
books, more than double the next largest output of books 
the world has ever known. 
First Come It will require the full capacity of 
a < every available bindery in the United 
First Served Kingdom to complete the 40,000 sets of 
The International Library promised us by December ist. 
This enormous number will not supply the demand, but we 


hope to deliver by December roth every order received 
before November 15th. Those who order late in the month 
will be fortunate if their sets arrive before Christmas, 


because each order is despatched in rotation. If we were 
willing to risk inferior books we could turn them out in 
almost any quantity. But we are determined that not one 
single set of this sumptuous library shall be anything but 
first class in every respect. And we have promised to 
manufacture the books precisely the same in quality as the 
20,000 sets sold at a very much higher price to the most 
distinguished people in the Kingdom, including the Duchess 
of Bedford, Princess Frederic of Prussia, the Earl of 
Gosford, Lord Rothschild, the Earl of Annesley, &c., &c. 
The best We are not selling these 200,000 
ehisinable libraries of 20 magnificent volumes, 
7 10,000 large pages—containing all the 
most brilliant writings of the world, for the sake of making 
a profit on the books, but just to advertise Z/oyd s News—and 
we should fail entirely to secure this favourable comment 
—the good word for Zi/oyd’s because of the extraordinary 
excellence of the library—if it failed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in every home that opens its doors'to receive the 20 
splendid volumes and the handsome fumed oak bookcase. 
Lloyd's is the best newspaper to read on Sunday if you 

















2 /Ownd 


Books & Case 


cs 


want all the news. We have more readers than any 
paper in the whole world. No other Sunday newspap 
equal telegraphic service. No other has such rapid 
ing presses, therefore, no other can furnish so muc 
news. As a single instance, Z/oya’s was the first news 
in the Kingdom to announce the new Japanese treat 


Largest Sale The vastness of the enterp 
Smallest Price more than double the next greate 
of books —permits great savings | 
largest wholesale transactions in paper, printin; 
binding, that the world has ever known; then t 
are no middlemen’s profits, and besides, as we ar 
these libraries as an advertising project, we do 1 
any profit on the books. Deducting all the savings 
regular price we are able to cut that price down o 


200,000 No wonder the demand is e 
Complete nary, overwhelming. If it were | 
to manufacture all of the 200 
(4,000,000 great volumes) befor 
mas we believe we could sell every one of them. 
impossible to make them more rapidly and have t 
sumptuous and substantial books which alone ans\ 
purpose. That purpose is to gain friends and reac 
Lioyd’s News. There is no advertisement on books 
case, but from the thousands of enthusiastic letter 
receiving from those who have already bought, we k 
these 200,000 sets of books and 200,000 bookc:z ASES 
more people to think and talk about Zioya 7 
if we spent £200,000 in any ordinary form of adve 


Libraries 


The Free If you will send us your n 
S00klet address (a postcard will do) 
be glad to send you, post fr 
specimen pages and illustrations from the Inte 
Library and a descriptive booklet. But you will d 
send for this free booklet at once so that you n 
your order soon. Because unless you order a se 
we cannot promise early delivery. Even if you 
not to buy the library the booklet is worth reading. 
delay then, and risk wanting a set when it is to 
secure Christmas delivery? Send the coupon 
page), or just a postcard with your name and add 


We send the entire 20 large splendid volu 
the specially designed bookcase, carriage paid, 
door in London, or to your railway station 
country, all for half-a-crown, with nothing mo 
paid until you have had the books and bookcas: 
home for a whole month, and then only five shil 


was 











































































A 

FREE 
BOOKLET, 
containing speci- 
men pages and illus- 
trations, and telling 
more about the Interna- 





























tional Library and Lioyd's 
extraordinary advertising offer, 
will be sent you post free, if you 
tear or cut off this corner, A im 

your name and address, and post vit ta 
The Manager, Lloyd's Weekly News, 73-1 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. If you 
prefer not to mutilate the page, a postcard 
or letter with your name and address, posted 
as above, will fetch the booklet POST FREE, 










month for a few months, and ali the while you have them to 


use and enjoy. 
The International Library is a complete 
5,000 Years library in itself, and does for you just what 
of Books you would like to do for yourself in a great 
public library. It selects what is best of 
the best works of the great authors of the world 
From the days of the Babylonian tablets of baked clay down 
to the works of twentieth century celebrities, we march down 
the centuries and are royally entertained and refreshed. Here 
are the great classics like the Iliad, and the great Bharata Tale 
of the Ancient Hindoos ; some 400 stories by the great story-tellers 
of every nation and of every sort—fascinating, thrilling, pathetic, 
humorous—of sea and land, of travel and adventure, Xc., &c., 
historians like Mommsen, Freeman, and Froude; the keen wit 
of Ancient Greece: the genial humour of Charles Lamb, Jerome, 
Artemus Ward, and Mark Tw ain; great philosophers like Hobbes, 
Locke, Huime, and Spencer; scientists like Huxley, Darwin, and 
Proctor; orators from Demosthenes to John Bright, from Cicero 
to Edmund Burke: novelists from Richardson and Fielding 
down to Dickens, Thackeray, Hardy, Meredith, Bret Harte, and 
Conan Doyle ; intimate thoughts of diarists like Amiel, Evelyn, 
and Pepys; religious writers like Cardinal Newman, Thomas a 
Kempis,and Dean Farrar; fables like La Foutaine’s and Pilpay’s 
the light jests of a Rabelais,a Horace, a Max O’Rell, or a Sterne; 
poetry from the stout old ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’ to Swinburne 
and Tennyson. Every age, every nation is fully represented by 
its greatest and choicest, France, Italy. Spain, Germany, Russia, 
Japan, Greece and Rome, China, Persia, Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylon, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, and all the others, contvri- 
bute their greatest writings, translated by clever scholars. 


Distinguished . The Editor-in-chief, Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Editors C.B., was for fifty years officially connected 
with the Library of the British Museum, 
and was, for a vreat part of that time, The 
Keeper of Printed ge Associated with — in the great work 
of editing were M. Vallée, librarian at the National Library of 
France; Dr. Alois Brandl, of the Imperial University of Berlin ; 
and Donald G. Mitchell, the eminent American litterateur. So 
great and varied a knowledge of books was never possessed by 
any other four men living at the same time 
Unique The vreat —_, Index contains ge 
references, and enables you immediately to 
Features find any author or book you wish to read. 

Brief biographies of the authors are given immediately pre- 
ceding the selections from their works. These make the library 
an encyclopedia of literature of great, unfailing interest. 

Five hundred beautiful, full-page pictures stimulate the 
imagination and awaken the interest of old and young alike. 
The arrangement is another interesting feature. Subjects 
are grouped so that one can view things from different points 
and form opinions. Thus, for instance, Bulwer’s vivid des- 

cription of the * Destruction of Pompeii, is followed by the 
description written by Pliny, who was an eyewitness. 








Send for the Free Booklet 
Promptness will prevent disappointment 
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INDIGENT BLIND, 


LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 


Founded at Southwark 1799. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1826. 
Rebuilt at Leatherhead 1902. 


1799-1905. 
106 years of national 
work with the Blind 
of the United 
Kingdom. 
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Subscriptions 
earnestly 


pleaded for. 





(ILL, M.A., Principal. 





CHIEF OFFICES: HIGHLAND: 


Te 
Tel 


ROAD, LEATHERHEAD. 


hone: No 4, P.O. Leatherhead. 
raphic Address: ‘* Lux,” Leatherhead. 











‘“KNOWLEDGE IS 


The Book that will teach you EVERYTH 


Harmsworth Sell- 


Complete in 48 Fortnightly par 





The ambition to succeed in life is at the root « 
Everyone is gifted with some measure of natur: 
who know how to use their brains RIGHTLY 

The Harmsworth Self-Educator will hel; 


THE BOOK OF BE 


It will enable you to acquire a ready mastery of 

or profession which appeals to you. Do not mis 

but call on your bookseller to-day and order 
regularly. 


Part 1. On Sale Ev: 
PRICE SEVENPENCE. 








-OWER.”’ 


NG is the 


Educator. 


3, at 7d. each. 


all great achievements. 
capacity, but only those 
are destined to succeed. 
you to do this, for it is 


RAINS. 


any art, science, business, 
this splendid opportunity, 
he parts to be delivered 


rywhere. 
BUY IT TO-DAY. 

















Honestly worth a Guinea! 


ears’ Annual 


XMAS, 1905. Ready Nov. 27th. 


“NELSON and HIS TIMES” 


y i ~~ By Vice-Admiral 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 

and H. W. WILSON, 
i With over 100 Superb Illustrations, 


accompanied by 


oe THREE LARGE ~2 
VW 2n'v. ¢ PRESENTATION PLATES, 


(Each in 13 Colours). The whole entirely Printed in England. 


Qo rice Gd The weight of the Annual and 3 Plates is 21 ozs. 4. d 
s Postage in the British Is'es is = 


and by Registered Book Post Abroad 10d. 
Sold by Booksellers and Newsagents all over the World. 


9) Rich in 

Nutriment. 
Delicate in 

Stewed Apples & Custard. Flavour. 

Stewed Pears & Custard. 

Sliced Bananas & Custard. 

Stewed Prunes & Custard. 

Stewed Figs & Custard. 

All Tinned & Bottled Fruits 


& Custard. 
ccpmuiendly supersedes the use of Eggs in the preparation of Powp ER 


High-class Custard. Greatly increases the popularity of all Sweet 


Dishes. The unfailing resource of every successful Hostess NO Pc NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
































































NOVEMBER. 


Bird’s Custard & Fruit. 
DISHES F 1S MONTH. 





























For INFANTS, INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 


Bengers Food 


BUTTER - SCOTCH ag ig ce eo Ao. 














(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). and is so delicious that it is 
a enjoyed by Infants, Invalids, 
Grally whot$cemD Convalescents, and the Aged. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins by 
Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


Congcteonegs 
Lancet, 


Manufactory, London, ‘W.C. 
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